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Cold Weather and Frosts. 


Since the last issue of the BEE 
JOURNAL, the weather has been quite 
cold and unpropitious for bee-keep- 
ing, and the encouraging outlook has 
in some localities been somewhat 
checked. Through the Central States 
frosts have prevailed to a considerable 
extent, to the great detriment of the 
fruit crop, and in some localities 
early fruits and vegetables have suf- 
fered to a considerable extent. Hon. 
G. W. Demaree writes us from Ken- 
tucky, under date of April 13, as fol- 
lows: 

The cold wave struck us on last 
Monday; temperature went down to 
30°; thin ice formed Monday and 
Tuesday nights; fruit all killed, and 


much other damage done—it is like 
‘“‘death in the midst of life.”’ The 


5| orchards and trees look like they had 


been scorched with fire. It is feared 


;| that the growing wheat crop will be 


shortened by reason of the freeze. 
Some fields were nearly ready to head 
out. We can only hope for the best. 
Our bees are flying to-day, but they 
plas ny realize the loss of the most 
profuse bloom ever seen about here. 


In the vicinity of Chicago, several 
days of cold, wet weather were fol- 
lowed with heavy white frosts on last 
Saturday, Sunday, and Monday morn- 
ings, with cold west winds and clear- 
ing weather. The few sources of 
honey flow have been temporarily 
checked, pollen gathering ceased, and 


= in colonies where brood-rearing had 
1| 


commenced, the consumption of honey 
and dwindling has been almost un- 


251 | precedented. Every bee-keepershould 
2s1|see to it that the bees have feed in 


abundance, and provide it where 
wanted. We do not think the gen- 


Lote ‘eral prospect for a honey crop is di- 


|minished, except, perhaps, where 
| hopes were entertained regarding the 
fruit bloom giving a surplus. 

Advices from Continental Europe, 
as late as April 10 report cold weather 
and hard frosts in the valley of the 
Danube. Fruit trees,. vines, and 
young wheat in Roumania are al- 
most entirely destroyed. 





Small Money Orders.—The post- 
office committee of Congress has 
agreed upon a bill providing for send- 
ing small sums of money by mail. 
The charge is 4 cents for any sum 
under $5, and will be very convenient 
to those sending small sums to news- 
papers or for supplies. The order is 
made payable to bearer at some par- 
ticular office, which avoids the neces- 
sity for the duplication and identifica- 
tion necessary for the larger orders. 
The card is to be punched on the 
margin, which has figures showing 
the various amounts in dollars, dimes, 
and cents which can be transmitted. 
It will, no doubt, be very similar to 
the new orders of the Express Co’s. 


Catalogues.—We acknowledge the 
receipt of apiarian catalogues from 
S. Valentine, Double Pipe Creek, 
Md.; George W. Baker, Lewisville, 
Ind.; Rev. J. S. Woodburn, Liver- 
more, Pa., and 8S. D. McLean, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 








Selling Bees.—The demand for bees 
this spring is very large. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, of Canada, remarks as fol- 
lows: “I successfully wintered 25 
colonies and have since sold all of 
them but 5 colonies, and could sell 
100 more had I them for sale.” Those 
having bees to dispose of should ad- 
vertise them at once, so that those 
wanting them will know where to ap- 
ply for them. 
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Pure Races of Bees. 


Mr. Frank Benton, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, from the Mount Leba- 
non Apiary, Beyrout, Syria, dated 
March 6, 1882, to the editor of the 
British Bee Journal, to correct an edi- 
torial statement in the February num- 
ber of that paper : 


In the British Bee Journal, for Feb- 
ruary, page 214, I findin the ‘*t Reply 
to Query No. 448,” signed ** Ed.,” the 
following statements, which are such 
as to demand a word of correction 
from me: 

‘It was claimed by Messrs. Jones 
and Benton that the Cyprian and 
Syrian bees were distinctin character, 
and they immediately set to work to 
breed both races in the Cyprians’ 
wpiary ; and the Italian breeders have 
been doing worse by breeding Cypri- 
ans and Syrians in their Ligurian 
apiaries, so that eventually it will be 
oe to find or keep a pure race at 
all. 

True, Mr. Jones as well as myself, 
think the Cyprian and Syrian bee 
sufticiently ‘distinct in character” 
to merit different names. But the 
nextstatement can best be answered 
by a brief accountof the work under- 
taken by Mr. Jones and myself. We 
came to Cyprus together in March, 
1880, and immediately established an 
apiary in Larnaca. While purchasing 
colonies in Cyprus and rearing queens 
in the apiary at Larnaca, Mr. Jones 
went toSyria and obtained a number 
of colonies of Syrian bees, also from 
Palestine a number of colonies were 
obtained. These were brought to 
Cyprus and transferred at once from 
the clay cylinders into frame hives. 
The drones were destroyed in order 
to prevent the mis-mating of young 
Cyprian queens; and, in order to as- 
certain what effect crossing Syrian 
queens with Cyprian drones (the 
handsomest ofall drones) would have, 
«a few Syrian and a few Palestine 
queens were hatched in the apiary at 
Larnaca. Then Mr. Jones started on 
his homeward journey, taking with 
him every Syrian queen and every 
Palestine queen which he had brought 
to Cyprus, and also all queens reared 
from those mothers. 

After that a few daughters of the 
original imported Syrian queens were 
permitted to hatch, and were sent out 
by me as Syrian queens fertlized by 
Cyprian drones, but none of these were 
sent to England or to Italy, except a 
single one sent to the editor of the 
British Bee Journal, and mentioned on 
page 45, of July number, 1880. All 
colonies having been supplied with 
queen cells from Cyprian mothers, 
and the hatching of Syrian and Pales- 
tine drones having been prevented, it 
will readily be seen that there was not 
after that time a drop of Syrian or 
Palestine blood in the apiary, except. 
of course, the few worker bees, the 
progeny of the queens sent away. 

The past season also I obtaineda 
few colonies from the mainland, and, 
after sending the queens away, 
hatched a few daughters from their 





brood, so as to produce a cross be- 
tween Syrian queens and Cyprian 
drones, and all the latter were sent to 
Mr. Jones, in Canada, for purposes of 
experiment. Thus, at the present 
time there are no bees in Cyprus that 
contain the least taint of any foreign 
blood, nor has there in fact any ad- 
mixture of races taken place. Further- 
more, as the statement above quoted 
brings in question the quality of 
queens sent out by me, I have only to 
say that every queen sent out asa 
Cyprian queen is bred in Cyprus; 
every one sent out as_a Syrian is bred 
in Syria; and every Palestine queen 
comes from Palestine, and at least in 
this part of the world, if not in other 
parts, there exists not the least chance 
of an intermixture of the races. 


It is true that the Italian queen 
breeders have been getting Cyprian 
bees. This they have done in the be- 
lief that the latter would improve 
their own bees, and if they continue 
in this direction they are not likely to 
be disappointed, for the bees of Cyprus, 
as well as those of Syria, possess an 
animal vigor and power of transmit- 





ting their qualities to their offspring 
with other bees, not found among) 
Italian bees. 

Speaking of crossing Cyprian and} 
Italian bees, Count Gaetano Barbo, 
President of the National Society for 
the Encouragement of Bee-Culture in | 
Italy, and one of the highest authori- | 
ties in that country on bee matters, | 
recently wrote: ‘I am convinced | 
that the crossing of Cyprian drones | 
with Italian queens will give good re- | 
sults.” | 

Professor Sartori, of Milan, another | 
of Italy’s first authorities in bee-cul- | 
ture, it was who imported the first | 
Cyprian bees into Italy, and since | 
then other prominent queen breeders | 
there have obtained them. I have| 
sent a number of consignments direct 
from Cyprus there, but have sent no 
Syrian as yet, nor do I think any of 
this last race have gone there alive. 

I have good reason to believe that 
all the Syrian and Palestine bees thus 
far landed in Italy were collected in 
alcohol by an Italian queen breeder, 
who then wrote some columns for 
publication, in order to tell of his 
wonderful exploitin capturing them! 

In closing I would like to mention 
still another point which may not be 
generally known in England, as I am 
sure it isnot in America, namely, the 
fact that black bees exist in Italy. Of 
this 1 can adduce many authorities, 
and from the Italian bee journals 
themselves, as witnesses. Thus I do 
not believe the introduction of Cyp- 
rian bees there will make things any 
worse, but it is quite possible an im- 
provement may be effected in the bees 
of Italy. 


We had supposed it to be pretty gen- 
erally known in America that there 
are, or have been, black bees in Italy. 
The testimony on this point is not 
only direct, but many of the bees 
brought from there are more or less 
corroborative ‘on this point, unless it 
be admitted that the Italian bees 





themselves are a mixed or non-dis- 
tinctive race ; and perhaps both views 
of the case are correct, as Count Barbo 
has asserted that Italian bees have 
been bred there with the peculiar 
markings of the Cyprians. Queens 
have been imported from there which 
produced hybrid bees, and it is noto- 
rious that neither the queens nor the 
bees there are uniform in themselves, 
or among their progeny. Yet we do 
know that superior bees have been 
bred in America from the imported 
Italians, either direct or through dis- 
criminating selection. 

The proof is positive, however, that 
black bees do exist in Italy. Mr. D. 
A. Jones asserted publicly and posi- 
tively he had seen black bees in the 
vicinity of Rome itself; Mr. Frank 
Benton says they exist in Italy, and 
we stated in the National Convention, 
at its session in Chicago, that we had 
seen hybrids there. Other evidence 
can also be adduced to the same 
effect. 

tr Mr. W. D. Wright, Knowers- 
ville, N. Y., writes us as follows, on 
April 18, 1882: **The Rev. Jasper 
Hazen died at his home in Woodstock, 
Vt., on the 30th ult., aged 92 years. 
The older readers of the BEE JouR- 


| NAL will remember him as a frequent 


correspondent in the earlier volumes. 
The deceased formerly lived in Al- 
bany, N. Y., where he was much re- 
spected and esteemed.” 


Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For a Club of 2,—a copy of ““ Bees and Honey.” 
- “  3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook's (Bee) Manual, paper. 
5,— ni = cloth. 


6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s. 


Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 


+ + + 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, one year, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 

Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, ..............++ $2 00.. 
and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 
The 4 above-named papers....... 4 50.. 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ....+.+0++ 2 60.. 
The 7 above-named papers....... 6 30.. 
The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bees and Honey, (T,G@. Newman) “ 2 75.. 
Binder for Weekly, 1881 2 85 
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Blunderers in High Places. 





The Indiana Farmer, of recent date, 
has the following article, which will 
be read with interest not unmingled 
with contempt, by all honey producers 
in this country : 


Gov. Porter, in his address at Co- 
lumbus, before the Farmers’ Institute. 
said in reference to glucose, that it is 
converted into a choice syrup that is 
extensively used as a table syrup, and 
exceedingly attractive in appearance. 
In its taste itresembles more than any 
other sweet, the maple syrup. A 
honey is manufactured from it that is 
not distinguishable in taste from the 
honey of the vee, and, both in a liquid 
form and in a comb manufactured by 
some artificial process and undistin- 
guishable from bees’ comb,is sold most 
extensively as bees’ honey. Prof. 
Riley, before the Institute at Craw- 
fordsville, repeated in sum and sub- 
stance about the same thing, adding 
that really better honey could be made 
from glucose, than the genuine article 
itself. It is undoubtedly a good thing 
for corn growers, so far as the sale of 
corn goes, that so much of it is con- 
sumed in the manufacture of glucose, 
so also that so much corn is used in 
the manufacture of whisky. 


That a politician who delivers ad- 
dresses before farmers’ institutes 
should make such gross blunders as 
are attributed to Gov. Porter, is not 
to be wondereé at, especially when we 
take into consideration that the very 
swindlers who are imposing upon the 
public with their glucose imitations 
have perhaps made it convenient for 
him to see things in that light; but it 
isa serious reflection either upon his 
judgment or his candor, to suppose he 
knows anything of what he is talking 
about. We do wonder, however, at 
the recklessness of Prof. Riley insome 
of his reputed assertions, especially 
the addendum above, and hope that 
his address has been incorrectly re- 
ported. If his conclusions regarding 
entomology are as conveniently ar- 
rived at as are those relating to food 
economy, we fear his posthumous rep- 
utation as a scientist will scarcely 
survive the obituary. There is no 
justification for such blunders. That 
it is impossible to make a superior 
honey from glucose any reflecting in- 
dividual may convince himself, if the 
trouble be taken to sample the genuine 
honey and counterfeit article together. 
Even the counterfeiters find it neces- 
Sary to use a portion of genuine 
honey, either extracted or comb, to 
give flavor to their stuff. It is about 
time, however, that we should hear no 
more regarding the artificial comb 
honey. It is no credit to any person’s 


intelligence to believe the story; and 
the scientist impeaches his own relia- 
bility when he asserts that artificial 
comb is manufactured by machinery, 
filled with glucose, and capped over 
independent of the labor of the bees. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Paying Your Money but not Having 
Your Choice.—Mr. Zopha Mills, Jr., 
of New York, sends us the following 
excellent article from the New York 
Journalof Commerce, published under 
the above caption : 


‘*If people do not like glucose they 
need not buy it.”” Thisis the Herald’s 
comment on what it calls ‘‘unneces- 
‘sary legislation.”’ Unfortunately the 
dictum does notsquare with the facts. 
The sale of glucose does not depend 
on the like or dislike of the people. 
They never see and know glucose sold 
by that name. “OQ! no, we never 
mention it ; its name is never heard,” 
the grocers would say if asked if they 
kept glucose for sale. It masquerades 
under a hundred fancy titles of syrups, 
or gives a deceitful whiteness to 
coarse brown sugar; but in all its 
protean changes it never once reap- 
pears as glucose. If one of the Herald’s 
readers should start out with the de- 
termination to buy glucose, and see 
whether he liked it or not,he could 
not find any—sold as such. Itis not 
advertised in any newspaper. It is 
not quoted in any market report. It 
is not placarded in any corner gro- 
cery. It has no recognized existence 
among the “people,” but is only 
known to those who are in the secret 
of its uses for purposes of adultera- 
tion or substitution. Until it is sold 
openly for what it really is, and not 
for something else, the people’s prefer- 
ences cannot be said to be consulted. 
The average citizen is not a chemist. 
He has no sure and ready means of 
telling whether his milkis watered or 
chalked, his beer and whisky doc- 
tored, his butter larded and his syrup 
or sugar robbed of half its sweetening 
power by the admixture of glucose. 
If he is defrauded by adulterations, he 
has a right tocomplain. Itis nota 
sufficient answer to say that he is not 
obliged to buy such impositions un- 
less he wants them, As we have 
shown, he cannot buy glucose wet or 
dry (under its real name) of his grocer, 
however much he wants to try it. He 
might as well ask a milkman for 
watered milk, or a liquor-seller for 
turpentine gin, or a confectioner for 
candy with 50 per cent. of terra alba. 
Such articles are never to be had by re- 
tail consumers on inquiry. We there- 
fore cannot accept the dogma of our 





contemporary as entirely fair to the 
people, since it is not possible to con- 











sult their tastes, while glucose, like 
oleomargarine, is never sold to them 
on its own merits. No reasonable 
man asks that the manufacture and 
sale of these substances shall be 
stopped. It is not alleged against 
them that they are poisonous or dele- 
terious so far as known. They may 
have their proper places among the 
foods of the people. But oleomargar- 
ine is not butter, either ‘‘ gilt-edged,”’ 
** creamery ”’ or *‘ prime dairy.” Glu- 
cose is not ‘maple syrup”’ any more 
than itis ‘“* bees’ honey.” Even if its 
healthfulness were admitted — of 
which we are by no means assured— 
it suffices to object that the pockets of 
the people as well as their stomachs 
need to be guarded against frauds in 
food. Will some manufacturer of 
oleomargarine or glucose be candid 
enough to give a single good reason 
why his product should not be always 
sold under its own name ? 


oe 





A Standard Frame.—Mr. Wm. Riatt, 
in the London Journal of Horticulture, 
remarks as follows on the subject of 
deciding upon a standard frame for 
Great Britain : 


I am pleased to observe that the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association has 
resolved on the discussion of the ques- 
tion of a standard frame to be 
“stamped with its sanction and au- 
thority.”” This Association now hap- 
pily occupies such a paternal relation 
to bee-keepers generally as, I think, 
justifies it in at least attempting to 
grapple with this question. The pity 
is that it could not have been done 
years ago. 

Then, even though a bee-keeper 
adopts and determinedly adheres to a 
size of his own, he often finds himself 
in a difficulty when, through purchase 
or present, he may become the owner 
of a colony in another hive. Neither 
can he exchange or borrow a frame 
or two of brood, honey, or empty 
comb without in many cases having 
to make a transfer to his own frames, 
or tolerate an odd-sized frame fora 
time. And, after all, it can scarcely 
be said that any of the leading frames 
in use are other than arbitrary in 
dimensions. The discussion of the 
question, though opportune, is thus 
beset with great difficulties, and its 
settlement can scarcely fail to create 
unpleasant feelings somewhere. We 
may foresee, however, that if a de- 
cision is arrived atat all, it must be 
in the adoption of some style of frame 
at present extensively used. 

As asmall contribution to the dis- 
cussion from the Scottish point of 
view, and from one who does not 
make hives for sale, 1 may safely 
affirm that we in Scotland are all but 
unanimous in using what I may call 
the Scottish Woodbury frame. Mr. 
Woodbury probably adopted the in- 
ternal dimensions of his hive, 14% 
inches square, from the calculation 
that ten combs would occupy about 
the space of 14% inches. We may, 
however, dismiss the idea of length— 
that is, measuring across the combs— 
as it is evident that hives may profit- 
ably contain more than ten frames. 
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The other dimension, which we shall 
call the width, is that which regulates 
the size of the frame. The internal 
dimensions of a Woodbury frame, 
whose end bars are 34 inch wood, and 
bottom rail \% inch, will be 134 inches 
by 8% inches. I am in a position to 
say that this size of frame is pretty 
general in England and Ireland as 
well as in Scotland. 

I have been thus particular in re- 
gard to dimensions, not that I may 
ride a hobby, but because this particu- 
lar frame contains within its measure- 
ments a unit I think ought to be in 
any frame claiming to bea standard. 
That unit is 4% inches, the dimen- 
sions either way of the American 1 1b. 
section. The Langstroth frame, most 
generally used in America, holds 
eight of these sections; the frame I 
have described holds six exactly as to 
depth, but with about three-eighths of 
an inch of room tospare in the length. 
All bee-keepers who work sections in 
frames, either in the body of the hive 
or in a top story similar to that below, 
will at once see the force of my pro- 
posal that the dimensions of this sec- 
tion should be taken as the unit of 
measure in the British standard 
frame. 

It seems to me, therefore, that there 
is ground for claiming that the stan- 
dard that is to be should either be the 
improved Woodbury or the Lang- 
stroth. The latter hive is scarcely 
used in this country, and we believe 
its frames are too long for our short 
seasons and moist winters. Certainly 
it is more difficult to handle. 





Bees as Weather Prophets.—The 
California A piculturist remarks as fol- 
lows on this subject : 


Nature in her generous gift and lib- 
eral economy has not endowed man 
alone with premonitions of changes 
of the weather, but to all living crea- 
tures, more or less. It issaid that the 
swine herald the coming storm, by 
running to and fro carrying straw, 
weeds or other material for the for- 
mation of a bed. Likewise geese, by 
running, flying, and by a continuous 
quacking and chatter. But from the 
close experience of a learned German 
apiarist, it would seem that nature 
has endowed the ‘‘ blessed bee” with 
more instinct in this respect than she 
has most of the animal kingdom. As 
we have never given the subject much 
attention ourselves, we give the fol- 
lowing from a bee-keeper who has 
done so: 

** When on Wednesday your colony 
leaves the hives, coming out of the 
holes in a mass, and hover about, you 
may be certain that on Sunday the 
weather will be nice, or at least, will 
bring a good swarming day. Should 
this happen on Thursday, the good 
weather will set in on Monday, etc. 
At least, here in Germany this is the 
case; but whether in America it is 
likewise, must be ascertained from 
observation. When bad weather is 
about to set in, or a scarce time for 
the bees, the signs are as follows: 
Should the bees fly later than usual in 
the evening, it will generally rain the 





next day. Should they sit thick around 
the entrance-holes, lift the abdomen 
up, flapping with their wings, or move 
backward or forward with the head, 
as if they wished to chink up the 
place (we call this movement Hobeln), 
from 8 to 14 days of scarcity for the 
bees will follow, which days are no- 
ae for continued rain, wind and 
cold. 


Adulteration Frauds.—Mr. G. W. 
Stanley in the Empire State Agricul- 
turist, Rochester, N. Y., remarks as 
follows on this subject : 


Since the oleomargarine frauds have 
come to the public notice, and since 
the facts have become known that 
some extensive dealers have seen fit 
to manufacture syrups and extracted 
honey of glucose or corn sugar, some 
persons, from what cause I know not, 
have seen fit to advance the idea that 
comb honey is also being mauufac- 
tured and sold for the genuine arti- 
cle. Now, if there is one article that 
we eat, aside from our meat and pota- 
toes, that comes to our hands in just 
the shape that it should, thatarticle is 
comb honey. If those who are in- 
clined to think that this is made in the 
way spoken of. which is to make the 
comb of parafline complete, and then 
run in the melted corn sugar and seal 
over witha hot iron, will stop to think, 
they will at once see the mechanical 
impossibility of the thing. I know 
from long experience that it takes a 
vast amount of patience and some 
skill to make comb foundation as thin 
as the bees make it, without even at- 
tempting to make the side walls to 
the cells; and when we come to real- 
ize that these side walls are so thin 
that it takes 192 of them to make an 
inch in thickness, and at the same 
time those walls are made % of an 
inch high in ordinary comb honey, it 
will be very easily seen that the thing 
is impossible. There is no Yankee 
yet so smart that he has invented a 
machine that will make comb founda- 
tion with base as thin as natural comb, 
and at the same time with walls 1-16 
of an inch high. 

This adulteration of food is bad 
enough, but let us enjoy, while we can, 
the blessing of knowing that some 
articles of food are still handed to us in 
their purity. If the adulteration of 
sweets could be stopped, the honey 
producers could then sell an article of 
extracted me | for 15 cts. per lb. that 
would be equally as good an article as 
the comb honey, for which he pays 
20 cts. per lb., and still his profits 
would be as large and the consumer 
would get more for his money ; but if 
we wish to find what can be done with 
a nice lot of extracted honey in tumb- 
lers, we rush to some of the large 
dealers in our cities and we get the 
answer: ‘‘ Wecannotsell your goods 
in that shape, as our customers want 
the goods put up fresh.”” Now, what 
does this word ‘‘fresh’”? mean? It 
means, you send us your honey in bar- 
rels, and we will take out 5 per cent. 
commission and pay you 9 or 10 cts. 
per lb. for it, delivered, and mix it 
with glucose that costs us 3 cts. per lb. 





and sell it for 20 cts. per Ib. in tumb- 
lers. Thus the producers and con- 
sumers are alike swindled, and our 
honey loses its reputation, and the 
dealer makes 200 per cent. ; the con- 
sumer eats glucose, and the man who 
produces the honey realizes about 8 
cts. for his extracted honey. If those 
buying honey, either extracted or 
comb, would buy from the producer 
and not from the dealer, they would 
get a better article of extracted honey 
for 15 cts. than they now get for 20 
cts.,and the same comb honey that 
now costs 25 to 28 cts. at retail, could 
be had for 20 cts. in 25-lb. crates. 

_ You need have no fear of getting 
impure comb honey, but when you 
buy extracted honey at the grocery, see 
that it has the name and address of 
the producer on the label, with guar- 
antee of purity, and the nearer that 
producer is located the better. 
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Be Kind to the Beess—The Rural 
Canadian says: 


Considering that during the honey 
season, when we have most occasion 
to handle bees, their average life is not 
over three months, there is but little 
chance to cultivate friendship with 
them. Besides, the first smell of you 
they decide whether to treat you asa 
friend or a foe. No kind treatment 
that you can give them will ever 
change their dislike of you into love. 
Be gentle with them always, but gen- 
tleness will not conquer their aversion 
if they have taken a‘ sconner ”’ at you. 
It is people who are ebee-loved who 
should make alife-work of apiculture. 
The most that others can do is to let 
the little insects know from the start 
that they have their master. 





Buying Bees and Transferring.—The 
Indiana Farmer remarks as follows: 


To those who contemplate buying 
bees, we would say do so at once, so as 
to take advantage of all the season’s 
work. A good colony now may well 
be expected to pay in honey its first 
cost or more. If you cannot afford to 
buy full colonies, get good strong nu- 
clei, and they will soon grow into 
quite large colonies, especially if you 
help them with comb or foundation. 
The very best time for transferring 
bees is during fruit bloom. If you 
contemplate doing any of this kind of 
work, you should get your hives and 
fixtures all ready at once, so as to be 
in complete readiness when the time 
comes. 


-—~—- + 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
This isa new pamphlet of 32 pages 
which we have just published. At the 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 


il 
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2. You can loosen the whole 7 cases 
in an instant, simply by shoving the 


/ | small loops of wire to the center and 


¥or the American Bee Journal. 


Storing Honey in Sections. 
C. H. DEANE. 


Some of my correspondents are 
complaining, that if 1 have a good 
thing, I ought not to be afraid to 
show it up, and asI certainly want 
all the bee-keepers in the land to give 
ita trial I will make the effort. 

My system for top and side storing 
is composed of eleven cases, 2 hoop 
iron frames, 2 wooden clamps and 2 
wire loops; these make one set for a 
1% story hive, by adding 7 more 
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Deane’s Section Case. 


cases and 2clamps, it can be made 2 
stories, and increase the capacity from 
44 to 72 lbs., and so on up as high as it 
is desirable to tier. To handle these 
cases you are to place 7 cases side by 
side and aclamp on each side ; these 
clamps have 2 screws in each end; 
you now take the wire loop mentioned 
above, and put it over these screws, 
and this gives you 2 parallel wires 
running fron#one clamp to the other 
and about 2144 inches apart; place 2 
small wire loops around these wires 
drawing them nearly together in the 
center. Now truss the cases up by 
shoving the small loops toward the 
screws in clamps; and if properly 
done the wires will ring like fiddle 
strings. 

The iron frames are to suspend 2 of 
these cases on each side of the brood 
nest in the lower story, and ure made 





Section, showing Joints. 


to fit the cases. Any practical bee- 
keeper ought to be able to make this 
System. if he has a saw for dovetail- 
ing; but jet him bear in mind, that it 
18 absolutely necessary that the bot- 
tom bar come directly in the center 
of the end pieces, otherwise, in tier- 
ing up, the slots will not come directiy 
Over one another, as they should, in 
order that the bees may pass from one 
to the other. The system can be ap- 
plied to any hive with movable 
combs. 

The advantages of this system are: 
1. The cases have no top bar, and the 
sections can be manipulated with per- 
fect ease by the operator. 





lifting off the clamps. You can then 
pick out any case or section without 
disturbing any other. 

3. You can use them with or with- 
out separators. When used without 
separators, use perforated division 
board in lower story. 

4. The cases can be alternated from 
top to side. 

5. They can be sent to market just 
as they come from the hive, simply by 
placing heavy brown paper on top and 
bottom and tacking strips across bot- 
tom and top and into clamps. 

6. When trussed up you can handle 
the 7 cases like a solid box. 
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Tron Broad-Frame for Sections. 
7. By arranging ¥ inch strips all 


around on top of brood frames and 
resting the cases on these, you can 


= throw all the heat into the sections. 


8. The sections fit the cases so 
snugly that there is neither end nor 


=|side shake when trussed up, and in 


consequence the bees will not stick 
the sections with propolis. 

9. Any Langstroth or simplicity 
hive, 144 inches wide, inside meas- 
ure, will take 7. of these cases and 
leave ¥4 inch to spare. 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that the 
advantages enumerated above are 
unnecessary ; for after the testimony 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society that ‘“‘it combines all the 
necessary arrangements simple and 
complete,” (See BEE JOURNAL, vol. 
xvul, No. 42, page 333), that every bee- 
keeper in America ought to give this 
system a trial and test its merits. 

Mortonsville, Ky., Feb. 2, 1882. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Some more Slovenly Bee-Keeping. 


J. H. MARTIN. 

On page 181 of the BEE JOURNAL, 
the Rev. L. Johnson, gives us an ex- 
treme case of slovenly bee-keeping. 
And I venture to say, that nearly 
every bee-keeper in the country can 
point to just about such bee-keeping 
in his own vicinity. 

Their object in keeping bees is to 
get just a little honey for their own 
use, and thereby save buying it, and 
it is a precious little they use, for the 
very first full box of white honey they 
take off is trotted off to the store and 
traded off for cheap molasses, at 
whatever price the merchant may put 
upon it. The **‘ honey for home con- 
sumption” comes from those late 
swarms that are* brimstoned in the 
fall. Such a class of bee-keepers ruin 
the country markets, and bring dis- 
credit upon the whole fraternity by 
their slovenly management, and 
finally their cruel taking off of the 





bees with brimstone. It is a great 
mistake for bee-keepers to give en- 
couragement or aid to any person 
who has no taste for the business. If 
such a one is started in the business 
and subscribes for a bee paper, the 
reading is all Dutch to him, unless he 
posts himself from some standard 
work, and this but very few of 
this class will take the time or trou- 
ble to do, and the bee paper is 
soon thrown aside. Furthermore, a 
farmer that has all he can attend to, 
has no business to engage in bee- 
keeping, for where there are many 
irons in the fire some will burn, and it 
is sure to be the bee-keeping that will 
burn. There are many farmers’ wives 
that would make capital managers of 
the neglected apiary, but household 
cares, numerous children, no taste for 
study, are barriers but few seldom 
surmount. 

We have a plan that works very 
well with this class of beemen. If 
they are within six or eight miles of 
us, we first talk purchase to them. If 
they sell at a reasonable price we buy 
their entire apiary. If wecannot buy, 
we then make them an offer to take 
them on shares, and usually we can 
make «a bargain with them to our 
mutual benefit. The farmer gets the 
benefit of expert handling, and gets 
more honey than he ever dreamed his 
bees could gather, while the expert 
bee-keeper will also reap a fair return 
for his labor. 

Let us, therefore, encourage the 
person who is really in earnest and 
proposes to make it his business, and 
discourage the man who wants to 
keep bees just to get a little for his 
own use, by brimstoning his bees. 

Hartford, N,Y. 





For the American Bee Journal 


About Bee-Keeping in Colorado. 
WOMAN’S INDUSTRIAL ASS’N. 


There are at least 2,000 colonies of 
bees, mainly Italians, in the State. 
Colorado is as well adapted to profita- 
ble bee-keeping as California, and the 
honey we can produce is sweeter and 
whiter than any other introduced in 
the market. Thereis hardly a farm 
or garden in the west where bees will 
not prosper, and the mountain foot- 
hills are peculiarly adapted to them. 

In the spring of 1870, Dr. King, of 
Boulder, Col., sent to Indiana for one 
colony of bees. They arrived in good 
order. Being a novice in the art of 
handling the little creatures, and hav- 
ing the fear of their sting in his mind, 
he hada hired man attend to them 
and get them eomfortably fixed in 
their new quarters before he visited 
them. LBut, as all bee-keepers do, he 
soon learned that the fear was an idle 
one, and in a short time he could 
handle them as if they were house 
flies. 

Allowing his bees to cast only one 
swarm from each hive, he doubled his 
number, and had a fine crop of honey. 
One colony filled 5 stories of the 
American hive full of honey. 

Obtaining some imported Italian 
queens, he has since bred from them 
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until now he has Italians in all their 


I have shaken Mr. Heddon loose all 


beauty and purity. Careless owners; over, and yet he hangs in the tall 
have allowed colonies to escape at|‘‘’simmon tree” without so much as 
swarming time and are now to be) the tailholt left. The discussion of the 
found wild in the mountains. Many | subject of ** bands” and “ pure”’ bees 


| 


trees have been found and cut down 
during the past 2 years for the sake of 
the honey stored in them. It even 
seems certain that they have gone 
‘** over the range,” as they have been 
found by prospecters on the west side 
of Gray’s peak within the last year, 
and, being Italians, must have crossed 
from this side. Locations at the foot 
of the mountains are in many places 
first-class. Such points as Golden, 
Boulder, Collins and Morrison in the 
north, and Manitou, Canon City and 
La Veta on the south, as well as many 
others probably equally as good, 
might be named. Indeed, any point 
that is in close proximity to low foot- 
hills and guiches that will give bees 
an opportunity to reach the higher al- 
titudes without having to fly over 
high and steep mountains, can be set 
down as being a good location for 
bees; and these points string all 
along the range of hills from Wyoming 
to the borders of New Mexico. 

But, in addition to this, bees do 
well also on all streams that are set- 
tled up and where the land is under 
fence and in cultivation; for the face 
of nature is covered from early spring 
time to late fall with flowers that af- 
ford honey in great abundance. 
Trees, wild flowers, vegetables, wild 
grasses, all offer their stores of sweet 
treasure to the ever busy bees. 

The National Mining and Industrial 
Exposition, which is to be held in 
Denver, will open Aug. 1, this coming 
summer. The managers are 
pushing the scheme through, and in- 
tend to have the main building ready 
for the reception of exhibits by the 
15th of July. 

Denver, Col., March 29th, 1882. 


<< + + 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Bee Controversy. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 


Like Mr. Heddon, I have enjoyed 
the cross-fire controversy hugely. 
And I am willing that he shall have 
the closing argument—as between my- 
self and him, though, ** lawyer like,” 
he has brought ina regular broad- 
sider. Friend H. reminds me of a 
sermon preached by an old colored 
_—— about here some years ago. 


e was discussing the ** st’a’fas’ness”’ | basswood, walnut, and oak. 


now | 


has become quite extended. Mr. G. 
M. Doolittle has favored me with a 
copy of the March No. of Gleanings. 
The author of A B C is evidently 
undergoing considerable tribulation. 
Mr. Doolittle has enlightened him on 
the subject of ‘t bands,” and there is 
to be an ‘‘ amended clause” added to 
the A B C ‘* window test,” and falls 
back on to ‘‘ alcohol” and the micro- 
scope,” and finally begs for quarter. 
Medina hasbeen ‘* headquarters” for 
daughters of the imported ‘* herd” 
for years past, and they must have 
‘*bands.”’ 

There is evidently a shaking going 
on among the ‘‘ dry bones.” A few 
years ago a man dared not hint that 
the famous Italian was a ** thorough- 
bred” bee, and must be bred by selec- 
tion to insure improvement. We are 
all “‘learners;”’ let the light shine, 
though all our cherished notions fall 
like autumn leaves. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


N. W. Towa andS. E. Dakota. 
W. PAXTON. 


My report for 1881 is too insignifi- 
cant to note, except to cover a locality 
unrepresented — Northwestern Iowa 
and Southeastern Dakota. In March 
I closed out the last of my Delaware 
Co. apiary, in the keeping of Mr. 
Meader, at $4 each, and in May pur- 
chased 8 colonies for $18, in bad con- 
dition, transferring them the last of 
May. One contained scarcely 4% lb. 
of bees, two were in better condition, 
but had not yet cleaned out the dead 
bees. 1 took about 130 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey, and increased to 7 by 
division—not quite so strong as I 
could desire, yet I hope to bring them 
through. Increase was my main ob- 
ject. From scarcity of drones, I lost 
5 queens in mating, which put me 
back somewhat. 

Our honey plants differ from those 


iI have seen East, but my limited 


botany will not permit me to name 
them. The river banks are skirted 
with brushwood, called timber here, 
cottonwood, soft maple, box elder, 
elm, 4 varieties of willow, ash, and, at 





a distance of one mile, considerable 
Milk- 


of his faith; and as he waxed warm | weed, of which we haveseveral varie- 
he went on to illustrate—‘** My brither- | ties, is abundant, taking possession of 
ing, my faith isliken unto the shakin’ | all vacant ground. My bees visited it 
a possom outen de top oba tall ’sim-|for a long season, but I think the 


mon tree—ah! 


you may shake, and | honey rather rank-flavored. Snow- 


shake, and shake, and he lets one foot | drop grows wild in profusion, and its 


holt go—ah! And you may shake, 
and shake, and shake, and he let 
anudder foot holt go—ah! And you 
may shake, and shake, and shake, and 
he let anudder foot holt go—ah! And 
you may shake,and shake, and shake, 
and he let de last foot holt go—ah! 
But you may shake, and shake, and 
shake, and shake, but all h—1 will 
an him break him tail holt 
—ah,ah !’ 





delicate pink blossoin seems a favor- 
ite. Hartsease and a few prairie 
flowers give some honey, but the most 
persistant bloomer, isa plant growing 
2 feet high, quite branching, long 
spikes of purple bloom, grows on road- 
sides and plentiful in hog pastures, 
visited all day, and every sunny da 

from early summer till frost. Wit 

this plant and the variety of willow 
blooming in July I wish further ac- 





quaintance. Of wild fruit we have 
currants, gooseberries, and abundance 
of plums, choke cherries, and grapes ; 
but the honey plant which of all 
others I most esteem is rape, grown 
at first for seed, and since giving a 
volunteer crop. From this I think 
my bees got the first start, and from 
this I think they took pollen on the 
5th of November. 

The coming bee is a subject in 
which I feel a deep interest, being 
from boyhood an admirer of the little 
pets. Mr. Heddon and other re- 
nowned apiarists will pardon me if I 
lean to the side of beauty, and if] 
conclude to wait a further trial before 
stocking with Syrians from D. A. 
Jones. I shall take the bright and 
gentle Italians. 

The coming bee hive is of equal in- 
terest with the coming bee. I have 
given the subject some thought, and 
although a bee-keeper for near halfa 
century, I am free to confess I have 
never seen or used a hive that quite 
suited me, and whie I have gener- 
ally given a wide berth to patents, 
moth-proof and clap-trap generally, 
yet if all I have used were piled up 
to appear in judgment, it would not 
all be on the side of simplicity and 
utility. After wandering for things 
new, experience generally brings us 
back to the Langstroth ; yet I am not 
quite reconciled to be shut out from 
the brood chamber while using a 
second story for surplus, and like 
Stewart and Whiting, see, or fancy I 
see, an advantage in reversing combs, 
and especially in transferring. I wish 
these men had given us a description 
of their frame and hive, and this re- 
minds me that others may get an 
idea from a description of and help 
perfect the hive I use. : 

My frame is square to render it re- 
versible, and give a compact form for 
brood. I have adopted 114x111 to 
give a double-wall for brood, with 
space for Langstroth frames above, 
the frames running parallel, so that 
by removing a frame above | can 
reach one below. This I design for 
out-door wintering and_ protection 
against spring and fall chilling. ‘Two 
cushion division boards % in thick- 
ness, contracts the hive at will, giving 
space for chaff when needed. A sum- 
mer entrance ateach end, with one 1n 
the middle through the bottom-board, 
admits of cutting up into three nuclei, 
for which the size and shape of frames 
are suitable. , 

My object in explaining is the hope 
thatsome one may givea more simple, 
cheap and convenient hive, and at 
same time possibly return in part the 
many useful crumbs gleaned from 
correspondents of the BEE JOURNAL. 

Notwithstanding the expensive ex: 
periments and partial failure 0 
Messrs. Perrine «and others, I am-dis- 
posed to think favorably of cheap bees, 
safe wintering, and the advanced sea- 
sons of the sunny South. With an 
abundant flow of the sweetest nectar 
in the North, and direct communica- 
tion by water and rail, is whereon I 
base my conclusions that a practical 
man at each end should make it wid. 

But what I intended as a_ brief el 
port has grown too long, and I Wi 
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close with the suggestion thatin look- 
ing for the coming bee, breeders 
should direct attention to this isolated 
region Where mating in the open air 
ean be controlled as thoroughly as on 
D. A. Jones’ isolated island, and with 
less risk of drowning. 
Beloit, Iowa. 


> 
For the American Bee Journal. 
Improvement in Bees, Ete. 


WM. H. BALCH. 


Twenty years ago, after I had kept 
bees for 5 years, I thought I was the 
smartest bee-keeper in all this region. 
I had read Quinby and some other bee 
literature, visited all the apiaries for 
miles around, asked all the questions 
and got all the knowledge I could, and 
Ihave been doing the same ever since. 
But about that time I began to find 
that there was more to learn, and, as 
I learned and experimented, the more 
ignorant I saw I was, and I have come 
to the conclusion that I do not know 
but little in comparison to what there 
is to be learned in the great field of 
bee-culture. 

I am glad the BEE JoURNAL has 
taken so decided a stand on the grape 
sugar and adulteration question. Let 
us one and all take an active part and 
urge all to take hold with an earnest 
zeal to put down this adulteration 
business. 

My bees last spring were, with a 
few exceptions, weak. I sold quite a 
number, some weak and some strong, 
just as customers wanted. I put 70 
colonies into winter quarters, and 
right here (as L have been breeding 
for certain points), I want to speak 
about one colony in particular, as it 
contained one of the queens I had 
placed at the head. After the long 
winter there came a thaw, bees com- 
menced to fly, and 1 began to shovel 
away snow and examine; now and 
then I came to one dead, and when I 
came to this one there was no stir. I 
gave ita bump with the shovel, but 
ho response. Supposing the bees dead, 
I passed on. Not very long after it 
thawed again. AsI had to go away, 
I gave particular orders to my boy to 
mark all hives where bees did notstir, 
80 that we could take care of the 
combs and not disturb hives with bees 
in. In afew days after we com- 
menced to pull out the hives of dead 
bees, when we came to this we pulled 
it out, took off the cover, and, to our 
surprise, there were 5 spaces filled 
with live bees, plenty of honey, and 
not one gill of dead bees. The next 

aw Was warmer then the previous 





spells, and these bees had a fine fly. 

hey had as much pollen as any in the | 
fall, and plenty then. This colony | 
kept quiet all through bad weather, | 
and did not dwindle nor increase very | 
fast, but when it became warm 
enough for bees to get out and back 
alive, they made it count. I used it 
extensively for queen-raising, and in- 
creased it to 7 colonies, which filled 
their hives with honey. 

Do not think I am enthusiastic over 
this colony. I merely speak of this 





colony to illustrate that bees are ca- 


pable of being improved in the’ right 
direction, by close application and 
judgment. The best that I ever real- 
ized was 4 years ago. I had 45 colo- 
nies in my home apiary from which I 
sold $900 worth of comb honey and 
$600 worth of bees and had 60 good 
colonies to go into winter quarters 
with. They were not fed anything 
but about 100 lbs. buekwheat meal in 
the spring. Fifteen of the above did 
not swarm ; these gave me alittle over 
300 Ibs. of comb honey each. 

In vol. 18, page 52, BEE JOURNAL. I 
cannot agree with Dr. Brown in:re- 
gard to feeding all at once; they are 
more apt to crowd the brood nest, and 
when the feed stops are prowling 
about to rob; but the rest the Doctor 
says I can most heartily agree with. 

I have often said that nearly all the 
honey gathered in the United States 
might be consumed at home in the 
country and small cities at a good 
price, without sending it to com- 
mission houses. I have experimented 
on this point for more than 20 years, 
and home trade will net on an average 
over 10 per cent. more than to sell it 
on commission. My trade far exceeds 
my production, and I cannot fill orders 
for want of honey. Some of the very 
men that 20 years ago I had to urge to 
buy one box, have within the last few 
years bought from 8, 10 and one as 
high as $18 worth each year. 


r r 


Oran, N. Y 





For the American Bve Journal. 
Notes from Washington Territory. 


C. THEILMANN. 


There are no bees in this part of the 
country, but I have seen some at 
Walla Walla, on Puget Sound, and at 
Portland. They were all neglected, 
however, and those who have bees 
know but little about them, not even 
about using smoke. One man was 
very much astonished when I puffed 
a little smoke on the bees that were 
clustered outside a gum, to see them 
all quietly moving into the hive. 

After leaving Puget Sound and 
Portland, I have seen but two little 
patches of white clover, near a house- 
yard, at Walla Walla. Bees would 
probably do well in that vicinity, on 
account of the abundance of all kinds 
of fruits, flowers, berries, and shrub- 
bery. There are also many kinds of 
wild flowers, willows and honey pro- 
ducing trees, and one kind of sage 
brush. All the bees that I have ex- 
amined were strong, with plenty-of 
honey. The winters in this locality 
are generally very mild, and bees 
would usually have an opportunity to 
fly every three to five weeks. 

The climate here (Medical Lake, 
Spokan County) is somewhat like 
northern [Illinois and Iowa. Eighteen 
degrees below zero was the lowest 
here this last winter, with about 2 feet 
of snow on the level, which is now 
rapidly disappearing, and some spots 
of ground are visible. 

The country on this coast, so far as 
I have traveled, tis not so compactly 
good as Iowa, Minnesota, or Dakota. 
There are many rocky places between 





the good lands, and only here and 
there have found valleys and 
prairies, of from 15 to 50 miles long b 
10 to 30 miles wide, all good land, 
where they raise from 30 to 60 bushels 
of wheat per acre ; most of the wheat 
is soft, but plump. Roots and veget- 
ables grow to enormoug size. The 
climate east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains seems to be very healthy. 
Spokan County, Wash. Ter. 


[Mr. Theilmann, formerly of Theil- 
manton, Minn., has sent us a box of 
the Medical Lake powders, which he 
writes us are prepared by boiling the 
water from the lake till it resolves 
itself into a whitish or cream-colored 
powder, and hassomething of an alka- 
line taste. Mr. Theilmann speaks 
very highly of the curative powers of 
the water in the lake. This lake he 
describes as being formed in the 
shape of a kidney, 114 miles long by 
100 rods wide, with a belt of pine tim- 
ber surrounding it, and is about 50 
feet below the surface of the land 
around it, with sloping banks to the 
water. It has some insects in the 
water, but no fish. There is no inlet 
nor outlet to the lake,—ED.] 


Lamas. * 
For the American Bee Journal 
Anomalous Cases of Success. 


G. W. ASHBY. 


I see and read so much about up- 
ward ventilation, and again about 
putting cushions on top of the hives, 
etc., I do not know which to follow. 
I put woolen carpets over mine— 
some I put close on top, and others I 
left one corner open. I could see no 
difference in condition. 

I went to see one of my neighbors ; 
I did not know he had a bee on his 
farm till I walked around in the yard 
behind his house and saw two old box 
hives in a low damp corner of the 
yard, surrounded by plum trees, so 
thick when in leaf no ray of sunlight 
could ever penetrate them. I sai 
the gentleman: Are there bees in 
those old hives? He answered, I be- 
lieve so. I went to them, turned one 
up, and out hopped two mice. It had 
stood there till the top had rotted off, 
with a crack in the side from bottom 
to top. I could put my finger in one 
corner, and ithad sagged so it would 
hardly stand up. The man was go- 
ing to move away, and wished to sell 
his bees. I told him they were worth 
nothing in that shape. He said the 
old box stood there in the winter of 
1880-81, and cast off a swarm in 1881. 
Finally he said I might take them 
home and nurse them up, and if I 
could save them I might pay him 
what I thought they were worth. 
This was about March 14, 1882. I 
tied a rope around it to hold it to- 
gether, put the two in my _ spring 
wagon, took them home, fed them 
till the 4th of April, then transferred 
them into Langstroth hives. The 
rotten one was the strongest, had 
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more young bees and even drones out, 
and had more honey than the sound 
one. The honey was so old it was 
almost red. 

Here was a case without any pro- 
tection on top save rotten plank, 
glued together, and the side and 
corner open, which wintered safely 
through 1880-81, and after the dry 
year to winter again and have more 
honey than my Langstroths blan- 
keted up and closed all but a very 
small entrance. It must have been 
the good old honey stored away that 
saved them, and it must be the bad 
honey that gives the bees dysentery 
and probably produces bacterium, 
and all the diseases known to the bee 
race. Here were mice, moths, and 
plum seeds carried in by the mice 
and glued up by the bees, with ants in 
abundance, all housed together. 
bees look large and stout. Really, 
they are lively pets. 

This case shows plainly, I think, 
that bees ought not to have the warm 
rays of the sun tocause them to fly 
out when the air isso cold as to cause 
them to fall and never rise again, 
thereby depleting the colony in the 
spring. This I count a rare case in- 
deed. I have been keeping bees for 
upward of 25 years; in fact, worked 
with them when a boy, but I never 
saw such carelessness on the part of 
any man before. 

Valley Station, Ky. 











Local Convention Directory. 





Time and Place of Meeting. 
April 19, 20—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, 
at Coshocton, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
Southeastern Mich., at Jackson, Mich. 
J. H. Murdock, Sec., Dexter, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27,—Western Mich, at Grand Rapids. 
W. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


1882, 


29—Muskingum Valley, at Berlin Center, O. 
Leonidas Carson, Sec., Frederick, O. 


2, 3--Eastsrn N. Y. Union, at Cobleskill, N. Y. 
C. Quackenbush, Sec., Barnesville, N. Y. 


11—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec., East Shoreham, Vt. 
16—N. W. Ill. and S. W. Wis., at Rock City, Il. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ll. 


25—lowa Central, at Winterset. lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 
2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future mectings.—ED. 


May 


-_—_ +. 


GF The semi-annual meeting of the 
Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valle 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, will be held 
in the Town Hall at Coshocton, O., on 
April 19 and 20, commencing at 10a. 
m. A cordial invitation is extended 


to bee-keepers everywhere. 
J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec., Clarks, O. 


The | 


4 


Barren County, Ky. 





The bee-keepers of Barren Co., Ky., 
met in Convention at the Sinking 
Spring School House, near Glasgow, 
on the first Saturday in April. The 
house was called to order by the Hon. 
President, I. N. Greer. The roll-call 
being dispensed with, the President 
called for new members, and several 
came forward and gave their names. 


The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were called for, read by the Secre- 
tary, and approved. 

The Convention then proceeded to 
elect their officers for the next year, 
which resulted as follows: I. N. 
|Greer, President; Mike Wynager, 
| Vice President, and H. C. Davis, Sec- 
| retary. 

The following subjects were then 
discussed: Whatis the best plan to 
prepare bees for winter to prevent 
dysentery in the spring ? 

H. Holman said he wintered on 
summer stands, by placing a box over 





aN 


tween the box and hive, with the 
entrance open ; he confines his bees in 


has holes in the honey-board covered 
with perforated tin, to let the mois- 
ture escape. 

Mr. Wynager said he removes the 
combs from the walls of the hives, 
and inserts an inch plank with quilt 
on top, with leaves or chaff for ab- 
sorbents. 

Dr, Allen said dysentery was caused 
by impure honey and too long confine- 
ment; give your bees plenty of good 
sealed honey, and keep them dry; 
winter on honey gathered early, and 
not on fall honey. 

The President appointed the fol- 
lowing committees to report after din- 
ner: Ist. Toarrange for honey show, 
R. J. Parker, W. J. Bradford, Wm. 
Arnot. Mike Wynager. 

On questions for discussion: N.H. 
Holman, M. 8. Reynolds. 

Dr. Allen being called for, gave a 
very interesting lecture on the pro- 
duction of bees and honey. Among 
| the many things he said, honey wasa 
| god-given sweet, and good enough for 
| the gods to eat, and that all farmers 
| could have honey, and many others, 

if they would give a little time and 
| attention to bees. 
| The committee on time and place of 
|meeting report Browder’s Chapel as 
the place, and the second Saturday in 
| August as the time. The report was 
|received and the committee dis- 
| charged. 
| The Convention discussed the sub- 
| ject which is better, natural or artifi- 
| cial swarming? 

Mr. Wynager said, let your bees 
| swarm if you are not an expert. 
| N.H. Holman said he prefers arti- 
| ficial swarming. 
| A. C. Davis said he thought artifi- 
| cial swarming the most desirable. 
| Wm. Arnot prefersnatural swarms. 

Question— Will it be profitable for 
every farmer to keep 10 or 12 colonies 
of bees, or is there any danger of be- 
ing over-stocked ? 

N. H. Holman said we may Over- 
stock by all keeping bees. 








the hive with about 6 inches space be- | 


the lower story with the honey-board ; | 





M. 8. Reynolds said we might over- 
stock if we do not provide bee pas- 
ture. 

Mr. Wynager thinks there is no 
danger of over-stocking, if they are 
looked after as you do other stock. 

Question— Which is the most profit- 
able, extracted or comb honey ? 

N. H. Holman said if you wish to 
increase, extracted is the most _ profit- 
able; if you wantno increase, comb 
honey is the most profitable. 

Mr. Wynager said extracted was. 
the most profitable, unless you use 
comb foundation. 

J. T. Grfy said he sells his extracted 
honey for 15 cents per lb.; thinks you 
may get double the amount in ex- 
tracted. The discussion then closed. 

On motion, J. H. Adams, of Glas- 
gow Junction, Barren Co., Ky., was 
appointed purchasing agent for apiar- 
ian supplies. 

On motion, the Secretary was 
ordered to furnish the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Farmers’ Home Jour- 
nal, Bee- Keepers’ Instruetor, and the 
Glasgow Times, witha copy for publi- 
cation. 

The thanks of the Convention were 
tendered to the above papers, also to 
the neighborhood of Sinking Spring 
School House for their good attend- 
ance, and especially the ladies for 
their presence and their good dinner. 

Adjourned to meet at Browder’s 
Chapel the second Saturday in Aug- 
ust I. N. GREER, Prest. 
H. C. DAvis, Sec. 


~~. 


t= The Mahoning Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at 
Town Hall in Berlin Center, Mahon- 
ing Co., Ohio, on Saturday, April 29th, 
1882, at 1 p. m., sharp. All interested 
in the busy bee are invited. 
LEONIDAS CARSON, Sec. 


«The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet April 
20, at Lansing, in the Capitol building. 
Programme.—President’s annual ad- 
dress, Rev. J. Ashworth; bee hives 
and fixtures, E. W. Wood; Cyprian 
bees, J. Harper; the coming bee, 
Prof. A. J. Cook; care of old combs, 
Stephen C. Perry. 

Rev. J. ASHwortH, Pres. 


| 














| = A special meeting of the West- 
‘ern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
| tion, will be held in Supervisors’ 
| Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich., Wednes- 
| day and Thursday, April 26 and 27, 
1882. Wma. M.S. DopaeE, Sec. 


«= The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 


ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 


attendance is very much desired, as 
important business will be transacted. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 


tt The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will hold its meeting at 
Judge W. H. Andrews’ Apiary, at 
McKinney, Texas, April 25, 1882. 
Wma. R. HowArpD, Sec. 





«The Champlain Valley Bee-Keep- 

ers’ Association will hold their sem1- 
annual meeting at Middlebury, Vt., 
| May 11, 1882. T. Brookins, Sec. 
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Narrow-Top Sections. — My bees 
eame through the winter al! right. 
They have been quite busy gathering 
pollen and honey for two weeks. Bees 
are in a better condition now than | 
they were the first of May last year. | 
The prospect for a good honey crop is | 
encouraging and white clover is com- | 
ing in abundence. I see in A. E a 
Newman’s price list two kinds of sec- | 
tions or honey boxes—one with open 
top, like the bottom, are they better, | 
and why are they so? Would you 
recommend tin corners for frames ? 
Please answer in the next BEE JouR- 
NAL. D. 8S. KALLEY. 

Mansfield, Ind. 


‘ 

{In tiering up sections on th hivés, 
as many prefer to do, it is necessary 
to have insets in the tops of the boxes, | 
as wellas at the bottoms, to allow the | 
bees to pass up. When placed on the 
hive, the upper tier or set should be 
covered with a blanket or cloth of | 
some kind, to prevent the bees escap- 
ing from the tops of the boxes. We | 
do not admire metal corners for | 
frames, and more especially where | 
metal rabbets are used.—ED. ] 








Laurel Honey Poisonous.—Bees ap- 
pear to have wintered well this year, 


| 
if protected on the summer a eee 
Last season was a very poor one in | 
this locality for any kind of honey. | 
Little or no honey in clover and bass- | 
wood, and but a short supply of sur- 
_ from buckwheat and fall flowers. 

he failure was caused mostly by the 


drouth. There is a large tract of un- 
cultivated land on this Island, called 
the Plains, on which grows extensively 
the broad-leafed laurel, known here 
by kill-ealf, the same as kill-lamb, or 
stagger-bush of other places, which 
blooms about the same time as white 
clover. In dry seasons the honey 
gathered in the vicinity of this tract 
IS very apt to be poisonous. Some 

ee-keepers take no surplus till buck- 
Wheat is in bloom, as the early-gath- 
ered is the only kind affected. In 
1880, white clover yielded abundantly 
for a time, and then a severe drouth 
commenced, and honey from clover | 
stopped. There were published in 
the county newspapers so many ac- 
counts of poisoning from eating honey, 
that people in this county feared to 
eat it, and the sale was hurt thereby. 
I believe the plan I adopted that year, 
of using and selling only white clover 
honey, that which was capped before 
the clover supply was cut short, pre- 
vented any poisoning from mine. The 
uncapped was left for the bees. If 
any one knows of another plan I 
would like to hear from them through 
the JOURNAL. As the white clover 
appears to have been killed by last 
year’s drouth, our prospect this year 
18 unfavorable, unless we sow buck- 





wheat early as possible to clear the 
frost in spring, and continue at inter- 
vals through the season. The medium 
and late was good for the bees last 
year, but of little use some other 
ears. SAMUEL HICkKs. 
Old Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


But One Nucleus Colony Dead.—I 
have not had time and enough good 
weather since my return home to look 
over my bees and clean out all the 
hives. 
dead out of 136 (a 5-frame nucleus), 
and not more than half a dozen, at 
the extreme, showing any signsof dis- 
ease. I found them remarkably free 
from having commenced to rear beond 
considering the warm winter. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, Iowa, April 10, 1882. 


For Honey as well as Ornament.— 
We have here a plant, called Bacco- 
nia Japonica, whichis a hardy peren- 
nial, and if once established in a gar- 
den or lawn it will sprout very rapidly. 
I have had it in my garden for many 


years, and my bees work on it all the 
time it is in bloom. I consider it good 
for honey and pollen. It would suit 
your .inquirer, Mr. A. Montreville, 
exactly, as he wants something orna- 
mental as well as for the bees to feed 
on; he would have to get the roots, if 
he wants it to bloom the first year. 
From seed“it blooms the second year. 
Phacelia is also a honey plant ; it is an 
annual and blooms all the summer 
and fall until frost. There are two 
kinds, white and blue. 
High Hill, Mo. JOHN NEBEL. 


Introducing Queens.—I have seen a 
good deal in the bee papers about in- 
pepe queens, but I think I have 
a method that beats them all for con- 
venience at least, and forsafety. I 
would use it in all cases where the 
queen has not been long confined (as 
an imported queen just arrived, when 
I would put her in a closed hive with 
frames of hatching brood and no bees 
but her own, as has been often recom- 
mended). I use an introducing liquid 
with which I wet the queen 
thoroughly, and immediately drop 
her into the hive among the bees, 
which I have had queenless at least 


But there is only one colony | 


| 


} 





12hours. In warm weather I often 
let her run in at the entrance, but 
must watch forafew minutes, for she 
sometimes runs out again and might 
get lost. There are doubtless many 
things that will do for an introducing: 
liquid, but from my experience 

would say that the liquid must con- 
tain, Ist, enough, and no more acid, 
to make it about half as strong as 
good vinegar; 2d. some substance 
that will adhere for a short time to: 
the body of the queen after the vola- 
tile portion has evaporated, and not 
be injurious to her; 3d, some strong 
scent not offensive to bees. The first 
requisite is the most important, the 
second next, and the third least. I 
have been very successful witha weak 
solution of citric acid sweetened a lit- 
tle with sugar or honey, and scented 
with essence of peppermint. I haye 
also succeeded under most adverse: 
circumstances with the fresh juice of 
ripe Siberian crab apples. This sea- 
son I have used weak vinegar (that 
has not ‘“‘ worked” enough) in a few 
cases, and succeeded perfectly. The 
advantages of this method will be 
recognized by all when once convinced 
of its safety. If those who wish to be 
convinced will try it on some cheap 
queens first, using either of the above 
nv meme a (warm of course), and 
etting the queens go, as soon as 
thoroughly wet, into the colony that 
has been 12 hours queenless, and have 
no queen cells or fertile workers, I 
think they will succeed every time. 
I would advise all trying this method 
not to open the hive until the subse- 
quent day, when the queen will nearly 


| always be found laying; but if not, it 


is not conclusive evidence that she is 
lost, for I had one queen wait a week 
or so before she began to lay. I have 
never known a queen to be injured 
by the bees when introduced in this. 
way, unless they already had a queen 
or fertile worker, and sometimes not 
then. T. W. LiviINnestTon- 
Ainsworth, Iowa. 


High Water’s Ravages.— Most all of 
the bees in our section are drowned 
out. Mr. M. A. Garrett has 70 colo- 
nies which are almost destroyed by 
the overflow, and Henry Stecla’s are 
in the same fix. The water is still 
rising, with five feet where the bees 
stood. Bees can gatbernohoney. In 
some places the water is 3 feet above 
high-water mark. 

Cu. SONNEMANN. 

New Iberia, La., April 7, 1882. 


Better Prospects.—The spring never 
was more promising for bee-culture. 
The overflow is rapidly receeding, and 
good crops of cotton will be made. 
Greenville, and a large district below 
the town, was not inundated—the 
only portion of the great Yazoo Delta. 

O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss. 


Gathered Some Honey.—I put 28 
colonies of bees in the cellar last fall, 
and they all wintered very nicely. 
They have gathered a little honey to 
this date. HENRY SCHMADAKA. 

Germanville, lowa, April 9, 1882. 
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Wintered Well.—Last fall I put my 
19 colonies of bees in my cellar, all in 
good condition, though one or two 
colonies were rather light, but were 
strong enough to winter. On taking 
them out this spring they were all 
alive, and in good condition. The 
light colonies I had to feed, but they 
are all doing well now. They are 
gathering pollen. I began keeping 
bees 3 years ago, and have never lost 
but one colony in wintering. 

STEPHEN WALSWORTH. 

Onslow, Iowa. 


Several Points.—If ordinary honey 
comb is 1 inch thick, cells 4% inch 
deep, and the bee’s honey sac 6 times 
full will fill each cell, and in time of 
plenty of honey within 1% mile of the 
apiary, with pleasant days for bees to 
gather said honey, how many trips 
will an industrious bee make, say, in 
10 hours, and how far will a bee travel 
in 1 minute on a bee-line to the honey 
field ; and if it makes only 12 trips it 
will fill 2 cells; and if the hive fur- 
nishes only 6,000 honey-gatherers per 
day, they may fill 12,000 cells, and each 
frame contains 4,000 cells, the bees 
then will fill 3 frames per day, or 9 
frames in 3 days ; the 4,000 cells when 
full of honey and capped weigh 6 lbs., 
and the 9 frames would weigh 54 lbs. 
—why not the bees fill the honey 
boxes at the same rate, in time of good 
harvest, provided the colony contains 
6,000 comb-builders and cappers, and 
6,000 to gather pollen and water, 
and 6,000 to wax and clean and guard 
the hive, and 6,000 to care for the 
eggs, larvee and young bees, and 6,000 
young bees not able to work, but are 
on hand taking lessons to fill the 
ager of those that perish every day 

y old age and labor ? Thirty thous- 
and is a very good colony of honest 
laborers. The honey-sac, when well 
filled, holds about the amount of one 
drop of water as dripped from the tip- 
end of the fore finger. If I am not 
correct, please give me the benefit of 
a full correction. R. M. Osnorn. 

Kane, Ill. 


[We cannot attempt to critically an- 
swer your query; but there is evi- 
dently something wrong in your fig- 
ures. First, we might suggest your 
relay of 6,000 young bees constantly 
on hand is too large, as to keep it up 
to thatstandard would require a queen 
with a capacity to lay that number of 
eggs daily; second, no account is 
taken of the honey to be consumed by 
those comb-builders and cappers to 
accomplish their work ; third, perhaps 
you have estimated too largely for the 
holding capacity of the honey-sac ; 
fourth, as much time is probably lost 
in finding a suitable place to deposit 
the load when the bee returns from 
the field as it has taken to gather it; 
and fifth, we think you are a ‘“‘little 
off ” when you average 3 frames /illed 
in one day, or 9 frames in three days, 
giving a yield of 18 pounds during 
each good working day. Let us con- 











tinue your figures a little further: 
Suppose the white clover yield con- 
tinues 21 days, and the 6,000 laborers 
work 18 days; then the basswood 
yield continues 18 days, and the bees 
work 15 on it, and after a while gol- 
den rod, buckwheat and asters fur- 
nish 23 days’ work (with willow, fruit, 
box-elder and other bloom thrown in 
to make liberal weight), it would 
average 1,008 lbs. per colony—where 
in the wide world would we get sprucé 
kegs enough to hold the honey crop of 
the United States ?—Ep.] 


Honey Resources of Texas.—I arrived 
in this State in November last, and 
have visited a small portion of the 
country. Iam much pleased with the 
climate and country for stock-raising, 
and especially for honey-producing. 
There are many who keep bees, but 
only few who are up with the im- 
proved methods of the North. J.G. 
Taylor, of Austin, says he took about 
290 lbs. of honey from one colony. 
Others here report about the same. 
Mr. Fernoy, of San Antonio, has 
about 50 colonies, and is quite an en- 
thusiast on bee-keeping. These, with 
one or two others, are all I have come 
across Who make any pretensions to 
scientific bee-keeping. Texas is a 
brushy, grazing country, and nearly 
all the shrubs are bloomers. The 
whole face of the country is one vast 
flower-bed, so to speak, and I am told 
the honey-dews are abundant, which 
is a great assistance. Practical bee- 
keepers command good wages here; 
I have been offered $2.50 per day. 
There are many who keep bees in old 
boxes and logs; but few who keep 
them in ‘*‘ patent gums,” as the Tex- 
ans designate frame hives. When I 
came here it was for my health, which 
is much improved, and I think some 
of remaining if it continues as the 
season advances. Winter before last 
closed out my bee-keeping in Michi- 
gan. Out of 60 colonies 1 had but 5 
left, and was sorry they did not die. 

ERASTUS WEEKS. 

Austin, Tex., April 9, 1882. 


** Out of the Woods.”—I guess I can 
say, *‘ out of the woods.”’ Weather is 
mild as June since the first of the 
month ; every colony (23) in fine con- 
dition ; a perfect world of bloom; ap- 
ples not fairly open, and bees bring- 
ing in honey at a tremendous rate. 
Had to extract from one colony to- 
day to give the queen room; honey 
dark and very fragrant. With the 
above conditions for 2 weeks, I ex- 
yect to take hundreds of pounds of 
1oney from the apple bloom. White 
clover pee very flattering. 
Three cheers and a tiger for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

C. H. DEANE. 

Mortonsville, Ky., April 8, 1882. 


An Early Swarm.—April 8th I had 
a rousing swarm of Italians. Who 
can beat it in the West, North, or 
East ? J. F. KIG@ur. 

Poseyville, Ind. 








——————_____ 


Bee Moths.—I inclose herewith, for 
examination, something taken from a 
hybrid colony of bees. The hive re- 
ferred to isa Langstroth frame, in my 
own style of hive. I wintered in what 
is called a “cold frame,” formerly 
used for flowers. My covering for the 
brood chamber was of dried blue 
grass, packed 5 or 6 inches deep 
around the hive, the bottom board 
elevated 4 or 5 inches from the ground. 
I first noticed the space before the 
hive covered with, as I at first sup- 
posed, the refuse of old comb, but dis- 
covered on examining it through a 
microscope, to consist of wax and 
pollen filled with minute insects. The 
Inside of the hive was dry ; the bees, 
queen, and 8 frames of comb, in good 
condition, well filled with brood, 
honey and pollen, while two of the 
outside frames were entirely deserted, 
and all but a few cells destroyed. I 
t@llected a pint of—what is it? I 
treated the hive toa bath of boilin 
water, returned the eight frames, an 
2 of foundation, and now await de- 
velopments. I have consulted several 
of my amateur bee friends, and, as it 
was something new, we have con- 
cluded to refer the subject to you, 
and trust you will give us the benefit 
of your knowledge. I am _ located 


within one mile of the city limits, 
have only 10 colonies of bees, and it is 
with me a labor of love rather than of 
JAS. B. SIMMONS. 


profit. 
Louisville, Ky. 


|The sample sentis refuse or clean- 
ings from the hive. It has the ap- 
pearance of having been infested with 
moths, and the bees allowed them 
undisputed possession of the combs 
till such time as they wanted to pre- 
pare them for use, when they have 
cleared away damaged comb, moths, 
and dirt. There were several well 
developed moths in the rubbish when 
it reached the BEE JoURNAL, and 
several bits of moth-web.—ED.] 


More About Albinos.—It was with 
much pleasure that I read the article 
of Mr. Valentine, in the BEE JouR- 
NAL of March 29, 1882. I think the 
gentleman has very plainly shown 
the appropriateness of the name 
‘‘albino,” and hereafter I mean to 
call them as before, the *‘ albino ” bee. 
I thank him for the courtesy he has 
shown me in the article, and for the 
explicit manner of saying that I was 
not only the first to produce the bees, 
but also the first to call public atten- 
tion to them. But I must differ with 
him when he says he was the first to 
give the albino bee to the public 
its purity. He says that in 1879 he 
succeeded in breeding them ‘to 4 
high standard of purity.” If the gen- 
tleman will take the trouble to ook 
up his BEE JOURNALS for 1876, he 
willsee that I had them advertised 
‘** pure albino queens,” and this was 3 
years before he professes to have had 
them in their purity. He will also re 
member getting a queen from me 
in 1877, from which, by crossing, he 
procured his bees advertised in 1879. 
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Ihave a letter in my possession from 
Mr. J. L. Davis, of Michigan, dated 
Dec. 19, 1881, in which he speaks of 
an albino queen which he obtained 
from me in 1876, and also says he has 
30 colonies of pure albino bees now in 
his apiaty from her. I deem this; of 
itself, sufficient proof that I had the 
bee in its purity 3 years before Mr. V. 
Smithsburg, Md. D. A. PIKE. 


Standard Langstroth Frame.— Allow 
me respectfully to ask the BEE JOUR- 
NAL’s authority for asserting that the 
“standard”? Langstroth frame is 175g 
outside measure. Surely, if there is 
astandard it is that put forth by Mr. 
Langstroth himself, which, at page 
372, 8d edition, ** Hive and ILoney 
Bee,’ he gives: Bottom 173g outside, 
and inside triangular piece of top-bar, 
163g, his sides being 1% ineh thick. 
This would not take eight 444 sec- 
tions. I believe this difference in the 
size of frames and hives has eaused 
much inconvenience. Pe ee 

Fitzroy Harbor, Ont., Canada. 

The Langstroth Hive.—Please give 
the size of the standard Langstroth 
hive and frame in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Van Wert, O. R. Hf. BLAcK. 


[This matter has heretofore been 
called in question, and a reference to 
it was made on page 163 of the BrE 
JOURNAL for 1879. Mr. Langstroth’s 
book was written more than 20 years 
ago, and it is not to be wondered at 
that a slight modification should be 
made in the frames, and the hives, 
also, for that matter, and gain his 
preference as this has done. The 
standard Langstroth hive, therefore, 
as recognized at the present day, is 
183¢x141¢ inches inside measure, with 
a capacity for fen frames 175¢x91¢ 
inches outside measure.—ED. | 


Doing Splendidly in Florida.—Our 
bees are doing splendidly. To give 
an idea, we will state what we did 
With 2 frames of brood in making an 
artificial swarm: Formed the swarm 
by taking 2 frames of brood from an 
{talian colony on the 16th of March; 
on the 26th of the same month it sent 
out a fine swarm ; again, in 3 days af- 
ter, it sent forth another swarm, be- 
sides furnishing us with 9 queens in 
the meantime. 

ALDERMAN & ROBERTS. 

Iola, Fla., 4-vril 7, 1882. 


When and How to Clip Queen’s Wing. 
—I believe the majority of apiarists 
of to-day prefer natural swarming to 


artificial. I have found it to be most 
Successful in several respects. 1. 

ees will swarm just as well with 
honey boxes on as they will with them 
off, and nearly as early. 2. You will 
get from 10 to 25 Ibs. of honey before 
they Swarm. 3. There is no danger 
of robbing ; where, on the other hand, 
it takes very close- watching to pre- 
vent it in divided colonies. There- 
fore, it is necessary to devise some 
plan to prevent bees from absconding 





and ns the queen’s wing is just 
what willdo it, for bees to abscond 
without a mother means death. The 
best, easiest and quickest way to clip 
a queen’s wing, is to lift the frame 
she is on gently, place iton your easel, 
and with a pair of small pocket shears 
gently lift her off the frame by put- 
ting the shears under her, let her 
crawl on your left fore finger, and now 
just place your thumb on one of her 
feet, and you have her at your com- 
mand, raise one wing with your little 
shears, clip about 14 of it, and let her 
crawl back. It is quicker done than 
told. I clipped 36 in 2 hours, March 
27th. They should be clipped before 
fruit trees bloom. as they are easier to 
find before the hive gets very popu- 
lous. J. F. KIiGur. 

Poseyville, Ind. 

Preparing to Swarm.—Bees are get- 
ting ready to swarm, with sealed 
queen cells and plenty of drones fly- 
ing. It is no trouble to winter bees 
here in Brazoria County, Texas. Keep 
plenty of bees in your hives, and you 
will have no moths. There was nota 
week this past winter that bees did 
not gather pollen—about December 
and January from mustard, and in 
February from an evergreen tree 
called the wild peach. It is the first 
tree in bloom here, and the prairie 
and fields are full of blossoms now. 

sy-the-way, is 24g miles too far off 
from the timber or woods for bees to 
work profitably. Planted 44 acre of 
silver hull buekwheat, which came up 
in fourdays. I donot know whether 
it will do in this climate on the Gulf 
coast; will report in the BEE JouR- 
NAL if allowed to. Bee-keepers that 
would like to correspond and find out 
about bee-keeping In this part of the 
world can address JOHN W. Ross. 

Velasco, Tex., March 26, 1882. 

[Two and a half miles is too far to 
work with profit, unless there are 
forest trees like linden, or tulip, or 
sourwood, where the bees can load 
quickly and easily, without much 
trouble.—ED.] 


Safely Through The Winter.—In 
looking over my bees, I find that they 
are all in fine condition—not one lost 

5 I win- 
tered them 





out of 135 colonies in the fall. 
on the summer stand. 


They are very strong indeed, and | 
have been working on soft maple 
bloom for the last week ; in fact, the | 
hives are well filled with bees, and | 
have large sheets of brood 
stages. I find in several colonies | 
capped drone brood. I would not be 
surprised if they would cast swarms | 
this month if left alone. But this I} 
will not do, as I intend to run them | 
for honey and queen-rearing. I will | 
just here state that I must convert | 
my bees into ready cash just as fast | 
as Lean, for on last Thursday night | 
a entered my store, and with 
drill, sledge and punch, broke open | 
both of my safes and carried off all of 


my Watches. jewelery and money, to| entrance becoming choked. 


the sum of $2.600, besides all of my | 


customers’ watches, and now for the | elder on April Ist. 


second time the bees came to the res- | 


in alll 


|eomes than from the Italians. 


cue. Four years ago my store was 
broken open and robbed, but while 
there is life there is hope. I do think 
that my little pets will help me up the 
hillagain. Iam forced to sell them 
off closer than I otherwise would have 
done ; but hoping that some of the 
many readers of the BEE JOURNAL 
may wish some of my golden Ital- 
ians, and in that way help “a friend 
in need.” L. J. DIEHL. 
Butler, Ind. 


{[Mr. Diehl certainly will receive 
the sympathy of all bee-keepers 
throughout the country. His loss must 
be somewhat discouraging to him, 
but we can assure him it is not as bad 
as it might have been, were it not for 
his well known reputation for integ- 
rity, and his unblemished business 
character.—ED.] 


Honey Prospects in California.—At 
this date I have to report everything 
in a prosperous condition. We have 
had plenty of late rains to insure a 
good honey crop (or at least such is 
the opinion of the old bee men). We 
think the outlook for a good vield has 
not been as promising since the spring 
of 1878 as it is now. The bees are 
making every preparation for the 
harvest that is now so very close at 
hand. Between Christmas and New 
Year we moved our apiary from the 
mountains to the low lands, or willow 
country, where they have had the 
time and opportunity to breed up 
strong, and you can set it down fora 
fact that they are strong. The black 
willow is just coming into bloom, the 
filliree is at its best, with the mustard 
fast maturing, and then will come 
the valley harvest. We hope to har- 
vest the valley crop, and still have 
time to move back to the mountains 
in time for the sages, thus securing 2 
crops, one of dark and one of light 
honey—the valley being dark. One 
word for the Syrians: Last year 
being a poor honey year in California, 
and the first season we had handled 
the Syrians, we were not prepared to 
say much about them, and even now, 
only of their breedirfg qualities, which 
is Al. Ours, this spring have bred 
faster and earlier than the Italians, 
and at this date (March 31) there are 
some of the Syrian colonies in the 
apiary that are as strong as Italians 


}usually are the 15th of May, when 


sagé@ harvest commences; but for all 
they are such extraordinary breeders, 
do not expect any better results 
from them when the summer — 
e 
aim to give each an equal chance 
when the sage harvest comes, and see 
which will carry off the laurels. Will 
report results next fall through the 
BEE JOURNAL. A. W. OSBURN. 
E! Monte, Cal., March 31, 1882. 


Gathering Pollen.—From 457 colo- 
nies of bees last fall, I now have 50. 
One starved and 6smothered by the 
Bees 
gathered pollen here from the tag 
J. CHAPMAN. 
Home, Mich. 
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Fruit in Bloom in Kansas.—My bees 
are doing well. I have Italians and 
““they are daisies.”? All the fruit 
trees are in full bloom. 

S.C. FREDERICK. 

Coal Vale, Kans., April 8, 1882. 


As Strong as Last Fall.—My bees 
are in good condition. They are as 
strong as they were in the fall. I 
wintered my 12 colonies in a cellar, 
which was not dry by any means, but 
I had plenty of ventilation. I have 
made double-wall chaff hives for next 
winter, which will hold the regular 
Langstroth frame, 175gx91g4. My bees 
gathered honey last week, “but to-day 
is cold, and down to freezing. 

FRED VARNAUF. 

Cambridge City, Ind., April 12, 1882. 

In and Out-Door Wintering.—The 
winter is past and appears to have 
been very favorable for our bees. 
Mine have come through 
about one-half I wintered 
doors, the others in a cellar. I can- 
not see much difference. Those that 
were out are in fine condition. Those 
that were in cellar are in good condi- 
tion, the hives were left open at the 
top and bottom; were put in the day 


out-of- 


before Thanksgiving, and taken out | 
Bees have generally win- | 


April 1st. 
tered well in this vicinity, very little 


loss. S. GOODRICH. 
Urbana, Il., April 5, 1882. 


ee 


Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins 
Habberton, author of * 
bies, 


by John 
Yielen’ s Ba- 
” is a book that will go straight 
to the heart of every mother in the 
land, and that mamma does not exist 


who will not vote it delightful ? 
Natural as life, it sparkles on every 
page with delicious humor, and its oc- 
casional pathos is touching i in the ex- 
treme, while the style of composition 
betrays a master hand. No one who 
likes to read about children, 
mothers and the home circle, should 
miss this truly absorbing and fasci- 
nating story. Itisagem of the first 
water in a setting that adds vastly to | 
its attractiveness. Mothers and fath- 
ers especially will find it a treat of the | 
rarest kind. It is published ina large | 
square duodecimo volume, paper 
cover, uniform with ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” 
price 50 cents, and will be found for 
sale by all Booksellers, at all News 
Stands, and on all Railroad Trains, or 
copies of it will be sent post-pai@, on 
remitting the price in a letter to the 
Publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


——e > =~ 


a> The Southeastern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at 
Jackson, Mich., in the City Council 
Hall, April 20, 1882, by order of the 
President. All bee- -keepers are invited 
to attend ; let there be a good turn-out. 

J.H. MurpockK, Sec., Dexter, Mich. 


_—> >. <i> -- > 


To Promote a Vigorous Growth of 
the hair, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. 
It restores the youthful color to gray 
hair, removes dandruff, and cures 
itching of the scalp. 11 w5t 


nicely— | 


their | 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen iines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 

For + ho 
- (3 months) 

(6 months).... a 

(9 months)....6 a 

(1 year) 60 ° 

| Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY 

25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 
5 per cent. 


alone, 
3 months, 


Discount, for 1 yeur,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





Special Hotices. 


To Advertieors.—By reference toour 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
| medium, but the lowest rates on yearly 
| contracts. 








ee 
A ena Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by saattined the names to this office. 





2 @-2o_______- 

| @ The BEE JouRNAL is mailed at 
| the Chicago Postoffice every ‘Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 

cause beyond our control. 

—~—»> <- 4> -+ o- 

**How do You Manage,” said a lady 
to her friend, ‘* to appear so happy all 
‘the time ?” “1 always have Parker’s 

Ginger Tonic handy,” was the reply, 
‘*‘and thus keep myself and family in 
good health. When I am well I al- 


ways feel good natured.” See other 
column. llwdt 





|} and how. 





The + Apiary Restaten. 


As the time is now at hand to com- 
mence the use of this valuable book, 
all who intend to be systematic in 
their work during the coming season,, 
should obtain a copy and commence to: 
use it. 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $ 

** 100 colonies (220 pages).... 

** 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used fora 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 
salad akiet 

Binders for 1882 =? tone e hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the Bex JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

o> @<e 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issueda new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 

isisicsiaitbenmlpenss 

Ribbon Badges, for bee- siamo on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 

EEE US SS: 

Ateniienenie intended forthe BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

> + <> +--+ o- 

«To any one sending two new 
Weekly subscribers for a year, we will 
present a volume of the Brr JOUR- 
NAL for 1880, bound in paper covers. 
It contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and it will pay any one who does 
not already possess it, toobtain acopy. 
Many of our new subscribers will be 
pleased to learn that they can get it 
for $1.00, by sending for it at once, 
before saad are all gone. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

Ge We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.74. 
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Bees and Honey, or Management of 
an Apiary for Pleasure and Profit. 
This is the title of our new book. The 
first and second editions having been 
exhausted, and being desirous of hav- 
ing it “fully up with the times,” includ- 
ing all the various improvements and 
inventions in this rapidly increasing 
pursuit, we have thoroughly revised 
it, re-writing some chapters and 
adding several new ones, in order to 
present the apiarist with everything 
that can aid in the successful man- 
agement of the Honey Bee, and at the 
same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condi- 
tion. Chief among the new chapters 
are “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” 





| 
| 


| 
' 


Management of an Apiary—Continued. 
Shipping and Introducing Queens 
Bee Dysentery 
Foul Brood Disease 

HONEY EXTRACTOR AND ITS USE 
The Invention of the Extractor. 
When to Use the Extractor. 

How tO Extract. ......cccccccccccsccccccsevces g 

COMB FOUNDATION AND ITS USE.. 
Invention of Comb Foundation. 
Preserve the Wax 
Comb Foundation Not Artiticial.. 
Fastening Foundation to Frames 

BEE PASTURAGE A NECESSITY.. 


Honey Piants fer Decoration 


| IMPROVEMENT IN BEES 


| 





“Management of Bees and Honey at | 


Fairs,” ‘‘ Marketing Honey,” etc. It 
contains 160 pages, and is profusely 
illustrated. Price, bound in cloth 75 


cents; in paper covers 50 cents, post | 


paid. The following is its Table of 
Contents : 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BEES 
Introduction 
The Races of Bees 
The Queen Bee............ 
The Drone Bee 
The Worker Bee 


Production of Wax and Comb 
Pollen. or Bee-Bread 
Propolis, or Bee Glue 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN APIARY 
Situation and Arrangement 
Bee-Keeping a Science 
Who Should Keep Bees 
Suitable Location 
Which Way Should Hives Fac 


Buying Swarms 

How to Care for a First Colony 
Bees Kept on Shares 
Bees Murking their Location. 
Changing the l.ocation 

Will Bees Lnjure Fruit ? 
Cleansing Combs of Dead Brood 
Ants in the Apiary 

Removing Propolis from Hands 


HIVES AND SURPLUS RECEPTACLES 
WS SE TE ccisedcwsussccccnseseenensse 
The Lungstroth Hive 
Production of Choice Honey. 
Single Comb Honey Sections 
One-Piece Honey Sections 
Cases for Holding Sections..............e000+ 
Making Hives and Surplus Boxes 

PRODUCTION AND CARE OF HONEY 
Preparation for the Market 
How Should Honey be Marketed 
Assort and Grade the Honey 
How to Get Bees out of Boxes 
Management of Comb Honey.. 
Honey tn Unglassed Sections 
Handling and Shipping.... 
Candied Comb Honey 
Management of Extracted Honey 
Honey Must be Ripened 
Metal Corners for Crates 
Putting the Glass in the Sections 
Honey as a Commercial Product 

MANAGEMENT OF AN APIARY... 
Luck or Scientitic Managemen 
The Italian Bees 

Italianizing the Apiary 

Ntroducing a Queen 
nserting a Queen-Cell 
Nucleus Colonies 
Dividing the Colonies 
Swarming; how to Control it 
How to Hive a Swarm 
The Loss of the Queen 
What are Fertile Workers 
Transferring from Box Hives... 
Transferring from Frame Hives 
Gating wom Coronas. 

Jlipping the Queen’s Wing.. 
Washing Ses Weees Brood.. 
Removing Bees from the Combs 
Preparing Bees for Shipment 
Uniting Colonies in the Spring 
How to Separate Swarms 
tac saicatbadsboscenssesveanee 
Feeding Bees. 

Quieting and Handling Bees 











The Bee of the Future 
Lengthening the Bee’s ‘Tongu 


HONEY AND BEE SHOWS........0eeeeeeeeeee 
Exhibitions at Fairs 
Effect of Bee and Honey Shows 


THE WINTERING OF BEES ........cccccceseeceees 
Chaff Packing for Winter 
Preparing Cellar for Wintering 
House for Wintering Bees 
Wintering Bees in Clamps 


GENERAL ADVICE TO BEGINNERS 
General! Information Necessary 
Selecting a Location 
Pian for an Apiary 
Adopt a Standard Frame 
Keep an Apiary Register 
Increase by Division 
Artiticial Swarming 
Preparing Feed 
Guard Against Overstocking. ..... 
Provide Continual Honey Bloom.. 


A RRR 
g= We are sometimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal. 


«@ Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise weighing less than 8 0z. 

«> Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


_——__ > @ +e 


ga When changing a postoflice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


+ Owe - -— 


The Apiary Register devotes 2 pages 
to each colony, ruled and printed, and 
is so arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 


—__—-_9> _ 9 oo _____——_—- 


«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


ose 


G® Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


2s. @& se 


«= The Bee-Keepers of Virginia 
and Maryland are invited to meet at 
the Court House in Hagerstown, Md., 
on April 20, at lla. m., to organize an 
association. D. A. PIKE. 





For man it has no equal ; for beasts 
it is not excelled. What? Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure. 14w4t 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Monday, 10 a, m., April 17, 1882. 
The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—As the season is well advanced, sales 
of extracted honey are slow and prices remain un- 
changed. I am paying 8c. for dark und 10c. for 
light, cash on arrival. Good comb honey is scarce 
and rules high. 

BEESWAX—I am paying 24c. for good D mye | 
wax, on arrival; 18@22c. for medium grade, and 
15@17e, for dark. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The demand for comb hone 
and prices nominal at 16@20c. on arrival. xtracted 
honey isin fair demand. Our jobbing prices for 
1 Ib. jars of clover honey are, per gross, $25; for 2 
Ib. do., per gross, $42. The demand for manufac- 
Curis purposes is very good. We pay 8@10c. on 
arrival. 

BEEKSWAX—Brings 18@22c. 
ceeds the offerings. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, t 


is slow, 


The demand ex- 
Cc. F. MUTE. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—Choice white comb honey is very scarce 
and commands 22@25c. per pound. Uther grades 
partly dark and dark are very siow sale. Extra 
firm at 9@12c., according to quality and style of 


package. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—there is a liberal supply of honey here 
for which traae is very little demand, and prices 
rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@19c ; dark, in smul!l boxes, 12@14c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@1lic.; dark, 71@9c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21@23c. 

THORN & CoO., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—Buyers are few, and holders anxious to 
clean out offerings. Wehearof noinquiry, except 
in a small jobbing way, and on such orders buyers 
refuse to pay any material advance on quotations. 

We quote white comb, 16@18c.; dark to good, 10 
@l4c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 8@9c.; 
dark and candied,7c. BEESWAX—23@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY—tTrade quiet. We quote at 29@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY~—In fair demand. Strained selling ats 
@10c.; comb scarce—nominal ut 18@22¢c. Sales 500 
lbs. extracted at 10 c., 1,050 Ibs. do. at lic. 
BEESW AX~—Stiff at 20@2Ic. for prime. 
R. C. GREEK & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y—The market remains unchanged : 1 and 
2 lb. sections of No. l white are in regular and 
quick demand at 21@22c. No. 2 white has dragged 
a little of late, but took a lively start to-day at 2Uc. 
cleaning out all stock on hand. Buckwheat no 
sale. Extracted is quite active at 12c. for small 
and lic. for large puckages. 

—25@300¢. 


BEESWAX 7 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


PAINE & LADD, 
HALBERT K. PAINE. ) WASHINGTON, 


Late Comm’r Patents. 
D . 


STORY B. LADD. ° 
Patents and Attorneys in 
16w3m 





Solicitors of 
Patent Cases. 


CLOVER SEED 


Owing to the increased demand for Melilot and 
Bokhbara Clover seed, my liberal supply has been 
exhausted, and I can obtain no more in this coun- 
try. I cannot, therefore, fill any more orders for 
any a until the new crop comes in, and more can 

mported. 

Orders for Alsike and White Clovers will be filled 
promptly upon receipt. 


16wtf 





A. H. NEWMAN, 
972 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION-—35c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the lb.,45c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wiy 
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Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 


every State, Territory and Province, among farm- | 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, | 


and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


TIN POINTS for GLASSING HONEY 


Cut by machinery ; are much cheaper and better 

than hand-cut, and perfectly straight; 

5,000, 25¢.; 6,000 to 10,000, 22¢.; Ove” 10,000, 20e.; 

6c. per 1,000 extra by mail. Samples for 3c. stamp. 
W. Cc. GILLETTE, 

LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


BEES ON SHARES. 


I desire to take about 10 strong colonies of Ital- 
ian Bees to run on shares in the customary way, 
and invite correspondence to this end. I cun care 


15smtf 


for them both in winter and summer, having a 


good place and pasturage. 
l6w2t H. LL. PENFIELD, Hunnewell, Mo. 


TWO HUNDRED COLONIES 


OF ITALIAN BEES, 


will be sold at auction on Saturday, April 29, 1882, 

40 rods northeast of Seneca Depot, onC. R.1. & P. 

Railroad, in LaSalle county, Il. 
SARPENTER. 


16witp D. L. 
QUEENS--QUEENS 
Circulars free. Address, 
i5w6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


Full Colonies of Italian Bees, 


in the Langstroth frame, shipped in ONE-STORY 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, at $7 each. 
l5w4t R.I. BARBER, Bloomington, Ill. 











INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


Or 


COLORADO, 


vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 
291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 
Box 19, Smithsburg. Wash. 


D. A. PIKE, Co.,Md., breeder of those 


Beautit£i il Albino and Italian Queens and 
Bees, which gave universal! satisfaction last sea- 
son. Send for circular, Ssm6t 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA. 


Foundation all ready for business. Every sheet 
wired and bound around with a light wooden rim, 
ready to adjust instantly in your frame. No ad- 
vance in price. Small sample for 6 cents. I shall 
also breed choice Italian and Holy Lahd Queens, 
practicing a new stimulative process. Write now 
for prices and particulars. Address, 
9smly JOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 


N Y 16-PAGE PRICE LIST of Italian, 
Cyprian and Holy Land Bees, Queens, Nucle- 
us Colonies and Apiarian Supplies, will be sent to 
all who willsend me their name and address ona 
postal card. R ‘t 
14smtf 


15w6m 











a 39 


Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


Be SURE 


To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
1t contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an aplary, at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 
J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 
4sm15t Hartford, Wis. 





1,000 to# 





| and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each,a 
| table giving all the principal drugs used for the 


| the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- | 


FREE! FREE! 





| 
| 
HIVES. 


| 
| 
| 





ea 


: . ree =: 
BEESWAX. | 

I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. | 
Lam paying 24e. per pound, delivered here, Cush | 
on arrival. Shipments solicted. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 

972 West Maison Street, CHICAGO. ILL | 
’ at a 
| 


vai 


Bees and Queens a Specialty, 


I have a choice lot of Tested Italian Queens, also 
Full Colonies of Bees, I offer for sale cheap. L 
shail breed and have forsale after June Ist, young 
Queens from the best of Imported stock. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Price list free. 

Hartford, Wis. 


liw5m I. 8S. CROWFOOT, 
SS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 





horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the | 


| horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling | 


cipes, and much valuable information, 
rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by | 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in | 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 


|} 49wly U.C. AX'’TELL, Roseville, Warren Co., IIL. | 
will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- | a . ‘ eas EES : 


~ BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Lllustrated 
Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Send for our 28-page Lllystrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, gcod goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. | 

liwtf KE. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen $4.50 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 5. 
Full Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1......12.00 
Same, after July 1 10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
” ” after July 1.. 2.50 
- seg per half doz., 
13.5 


after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


Iwtf Burlington, Iowa. 





THE CONQUEROR. 


| 6 miles from New Orleans, La. 


NARMORE & WOOD 
NORTH LANSING, MICH., . 
Manufacturers of. 
Bee Hives, All-in-one-piece Section Boxes, 
FANNING MILLS, SASH, DOORS & BLINDs. 
13w13t Italian Bees for sale. « 





Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that do notrust an” break 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
he Conqueror has all improvements made to date 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
13wtf Abronia, Mich, 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet 
ey the pound. Circular and samples ioe 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y, 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandgreat 
Medicai Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
- gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
Pi steel engravings, 125 prescrip- 
A > ff tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
Whe mail ; illustrated sample, 6c; 

send now. Address Peabod 


> 4 Ma 
KNOW THYSELF. Medical institute or Dr. W. H. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st.. Boston. 22wly 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Full Culonies, Nuclei, Tested and Untested Ital- 
ian Queens, bees by the pound. I guarantee safe 
arrival. Address, OTTO KLEINOW., 

iswtf Opposite FOrt Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 


Two Apiaries for Sale 


Having purchased the Ap‘aries of A. T. Williams, 
in which | was a partner, I now offer them for sale. 
These apiaries are now divided, one portion of 150 
colonies, are in Illinois, about 50 miles from St. 
Louis, Mo.,and the remaining 250 colonies about 
i Both Apiaries are 
in good honey locations, and the bees are in fine 
order. The Apiaries are well stocked with sup- 
plies of ail kinds, with 100 new hives made of 
cypress lumber, and ready for bees when they 
swarm. The bees are all 


CYPRIANS AND ITALIANS. 


All the hives are the Improved Quinby, and thor- 
oughly painted. The bees here were brought last 
fall. My reason for selling: Engaged in other 
business and cannot attend to them. 

I will take for them $6.50 per colony net for allof 
them, or will sell in lots to suit purchasers for $8 
net. I have on hand two honey houses, one foot 
power saw, two honey extractors, all kinds of 
tools for apiarian work, 16,000 sections (one-piece), 
125 Ibs. foundation, and all the hives supplied 
with section cases all tinned. ma 

Thisis AN EXTRA BARGAIN fora party 
or parties to invest in an enterprise of this kind. 


JOHN ENOCH, 


1sw4t Gretna P. O., La. 








PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction, 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either 0 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming soneen 
they can be bred, at the following rates: — 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens Ww! “ 
out guarantee, $1 ; ''wo comb Nucleus, with he 
ed Queen, #4. Orders filled in rotation, as recuse . 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w20) 


i l 

Italian Bees for Sale. 

I have for sale about 40 Colonies in 10 Lig 
Langstroth hives. All are in prime condition, a 
have young queens. Will be delivered after a Nas, 
20th. Price, Sor italiane. $9; a soe good Hy 

1 less. atisfaction guaranteed. f 
Tiwat JOHN F. DIPMAN. Fremont, Obio. 
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EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS, 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the bask for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
sides in the Comb Baskets. 
For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches.. 
For2 Langstroth “ 10x18 
For : a 10x18 
10x18 
For: 2 frames of any size, 13x20 
1246x20 
* 13x20 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tionin the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. We make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity und beauty. a thin and bright for 
sections. All shapes and sizes 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS, DADANT & SON, 


Iwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Il. 


“ os 





We now quote an 


hivance of 2 Cents per pound 


onthe PRICES PRINTED IN OUR C oo 
wholesale or retail. wtf 


A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,address?” O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 


1. ¥. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL., 


FRESH MADE COMB FOUNDATION. 
—On and aiter the 20th of this month, prices 
Will be : Dunham, 10 to 50 Ibs, 37¢., over 50 Ibs. 36¢.; $ 
Vandervort, 1 to i0 Ibs. 47¢., over r 10 Ibs. 46e. 

pRAMPLES FREE; also circular of other sup- 

3wly 


1882-1, §, TADLOCK.-1882 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 
Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
4-4, Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 

; per half-dozen, $13.3 50. Select Tested, $3 ; 

= “halts -dozen, $16. No “Dollar” or nuclei-queens 


handled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible, l4w39t 


Advance in Foundation, 


advancnanfacturers of Comb Foundation have 
€ price 2 cents per pound, owin 
increased cost of icassen” 4 63 — 


From this date, and until further notice, th 

. , the 

price of all the styles and kinds of Foundation, 
cept the VanDeusen (fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 2 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


. ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















“RED TAPE 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


If you buy the Origi- 

nal Patent Bingham 

Bee Smoker, you will 

aid the inventor of 

improved bee smok- 

ers—get the best, that 

never go out—always 

please—never is com- 

plained of—thestand- } 

ard of excellence the 

world over — better 

and handsomer this 

season than ever be- 

fore. Price per mail, 

postpaid. from 65 cts. 

to $2. Our patents 

cover all the smokers 

that will burn sound 

stove-wood, or do not 

go out. If you buy 

our ve and hon- 

ey Knives first, you 

will have to my no Patented, 1878. 

others. Send for tree description and testimoni- 

als, to BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


bee Smoker 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


Gt? Satisfaction guaranteed. 
cation. 
5O0wtf 


Circular on appli- 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. ‘The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwly D. 8. GIVEN | & C., Hoopeston, in. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten up in book form. Every 
number worth the price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium a free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Addres: 
SCOVELL © “ANDERSON, 
Columbus, Kansas. 


-ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882. 


lam now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the beststockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1; Tested Queens, 
qunty in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucieus, with 
SY ‘rested Queen, $4; 





2awtf 


1882. - 


Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 


L. 
Geeaey Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ina. 
10wtf 


--“«*-HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


J.™M.C. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


1882-Southern Headquarters. -1882 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queens ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. I make a specialty of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. Try it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 


Bees. Address 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
5smtf Augusta, Ga. 


NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound 
size, $4.50 per 1,000. L. Hives 50¢c. Circular 
on, 5 - Pe ALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 
sm 





Send for Circular. 
10smtf 











The Bee-Keeper' § Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


--- 101 —— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—0: 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Ltis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

on 30) > 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cook’s Manual! is = best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘I. COLB 


It appears to have cut ry ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiaury.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who ovtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu:ly up with the cimes in every particulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I huve never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which | like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description ot honey 
ete emp reg and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
cuiture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretuily 
and practice as advised. —Agricullurist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and pructica 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee. man will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound, and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left ustouched. and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses. 
admirably to Polen and make popular this most. 
interesting of alloccupwtions.—American Inventor. 


—+toi— 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRANCES DUNHAM. 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


fai 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
&@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surface ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all purties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as to all parties purchasing 
machines us above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infring-ments to the full extent of 
the luw. FRANCES A. DUNHAM, 

2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


Scribner’ s Lumber and Log Book. 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standurd book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 28, Rochester, N.Y. 


G2 Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2g 
2w6m. 











Four to eight inches, $1.50 per 100; three to 
four feet, 87.00 per 100. Address, 


Z. K. J EWETT. Nurseryman, 
Sparta, Wis. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS, 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
for $5.00 ; 12 or more, 75 cents each : Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. ‘Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


6wi3tp 





5bwily 


Muth's Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
¢@ Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 








| 100 Colonies of 





FOR SALE. ALSO, 


COMB FOUNDATION 


And all Useful Supplies. 
Circulars sent on receipt of address only, by 
Iw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Italian Bees for Sale, 


IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
Honey Plants, and everything re- 
quired inarn splary: Send for price 
list. Address, E. 'T. FLANAGAN, 
(Rose Hill Apiary), 
5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


PRICE List 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SEIND FOR ONES 


t@™ It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the necessary Implements used inan Apiary, and 
is fully up with the times. No bee-keeper should 
be without it. Your name and address, written 
plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 182 
tO pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 
make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 

Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 
t@™~ Also for sale at the BEX JOURNAL Office. gf 
2wem. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 
Our Motto is: 


—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 

Italian Queens $1; Tested....$2 

+, ae Queens....$1; Tested....$2 

Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 

\, Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 

son, ready, if weare timely notified. 

One-trame Nucleus, either Italian, 

Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 

Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 

foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 

35c. per Ib. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 

perlb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. Iwly. 





100 Colonies 





a 
es 


Books for Bee - Keepers, 


| 

| 

} 

| Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 

THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 

| 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully * up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 

| but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical]: 

| I'he book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
to do withouts Cloth, %1.25 ; paper cover, #1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#%1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25, 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. ). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, *1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a stundard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75e. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Protit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ** Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fuirs,’”’ “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 75e.; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them, 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This ——— discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and ey , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as foua, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Ussays on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. ‘The Prize—#25 in gold 
—was awarded to Prof Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given in full. Price, 1O0c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how. Illustrated with 26 engrav- 
ings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1Oc. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘his book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@ec- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Papcr, 25e. 


Chicken Chelera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 2oc. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Busine 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civi 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 1 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Yreasury of Useful Know edge, and worth i : 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, 0 
| Farmer. Price, postuze pnid, 82.40. 








